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On the Threshold of a New Age 


Address by the President? 


[Excerpts] 


We are assembled here to lay the keel of a Nav 
submarine, the U. S. S. Nautelus. This ship will 
be something new in the world. She will be 
atomic-powered. Her engines will not burn oil or 
coal, The heat in her boilers will be created by 
the same force that heats the sun—the energy re- 
leased by atomic fission, the breaking apart of the 
basic matter of the whole universe. 

Think what this means. 

Just 7 years ago next month, down in New Mex- 
ico, our scientists released the energy of the atom 
in a gigantic explosion of incredibly destructive 
force. The desert at Alamagordo was lighted for 
70 miles, by a white light, brighter than the sun. 

That was a terrible moment, and it was a won- 
derful moment too, for mankind. It was a terri- 
ble moment because it heralded a new weapon of 
war—a new weapon of destruction more nearly 
absolute than anything ever known to man before. 
It was a wonderful moment because it opened up 
for all men enormous possibilities of peaceful 
progress, of industrial development and economic 
growth and better lives for human beings 
everywhere. 

In 1945 the whole world learned that the vast 
power of the atom could be put intoa bomb. After 
the first shock and amazement, all men asked them- 
selves: “What is this awful new force? Can it be 
used only to destroy men, or can it be harnessed to 
help them ?” 

ry or 7 years we have been working to find the 
answer. And now we have found it. This vessel 
is the forerunner of atomic-powered merchant 
ships and airplanes, of atomic power plants pro- 
ducing electricity for factories, farms, and homes. 

The day that the propellers of this new sub- 
marine first bite into the water and drive her for- 
ward will be the most momentous day in the field 


*Made at the keel laying of the first atomic powered 
submarine, Groton, Conn., on June 14 and released to the 
press by the White House on the same date. 
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of atomic science since the first flash of light down 
in the desert 7 years ago. 


Atomic Energy a Military Necessity 


It is a paradox that most of our progress toward 
the peaceful application of atomic energy has come 
under the pressure of military necessity. We 
tackled the secret of the atom to build a bomb that 
could secure our military victory in World War II. 
We are building the first atomic engine to power 
this warship so she may help secure the seas against 
the danger of aggression. 

We have no love for war. I hope and pray with 
all my heart that the day will never come again 
when we have to use the atomic bomb. I pray that 
this ship, the first atomic submarine, will never 
have an enemy to fight. I hope she will be tied 
up someday as an historic relic of a threat of war 
long passed. 

I know that all Americans will join me in this. 
For we are a peaceful people, not a warlike people. 
We want peace and we work hard for peace. This 
is a great day for us, a day to celebrate—not be- 
cause we are starting a new ship for war, but 
because we are making a great advance in the use 
of atomic energy for peace. We want atomic 
power to be a boon to all men everywhere, not an 
instrument for their destruction. 

Today we stand on the threshold of a new age of 
power. In 10 short years, we have bridged the 
great gap between the first discovery of a new 
source of power and its peaceful use. Never be- 
fore in history has mankind made such rapid 
strides. Between the first application of steam 
by Hero of Alexandria and the steam engine of 
James Watt lay almost two thousand years. 
Between Franklin’s experiments with electricity 
and the first successful incandescent lamp there 
intervened almost a century and a half. 

No man can foresee what breathtaking develop- 
ments in atomic energy will take place in the next 
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10 years. The power plant of the Vautilus may 
soon seem to us as crude and inefficient as the steam- 
boat of Robert Fulton. 

If we could but devote a full share of our ener- 
gies to the peaceful development of the atom, it 
should soon be possible to bring this new source of 
power into daily use. Self-contained power 
plants, able to run almost indefinitely without 
refueling, and capable of being moved from place 
to place, would be within reach of our industry, 
our transportation systems, our cities, and our 
farms. Such a possibility would revolutionize 
the technological basis of our civilization. It 
could provide the answer to the crying need for 
sources of power in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. It could mean industrial development 
for areas now held back because they have no sup- 
ply of coal, or oil, or water power. It could set 
man free from servitude to geography and climate. 

And such a development would bring other un- 
foreseeable benefits along with it. The use of 
radioactive materials in the detection and treat- 
ment of disease has already shown startling re- 
sults. Such materials have also been used in 
remarkable research experiments in the develop- 
ment of foods and fibers. All these advances are 
still in the primitive stages of exploration. No- 
body knows what marvels lie ahead of us. 

We stand on the threshold of a new age. But 
the question is: When shall we be allowed to 
enter it? 


Building Defenses Toward Peace 


These great developments depend on the crea- 
tion of a free and peaceful world. So long as 
there is the threat of conquest and war, we must 
devote the greater part of our scientific resources 
and of our budget to defense. So long as there is 
a danger from atomic weapons, we must apply 
the greater part of our fissionable materials to 
atomic defenses. Before we can enter the atomic 
age, we must achieve peace. 

That is our goal. That is what we are working 
for. That is why we have undertaken the great 
projects of collective defense, in the East and in 
the West. By building our defenses we are trying 
not only to make war impossible but to turn the 
tide toward peace through agreement. 

Even as we build these defenses, we are seeking 
to find some way to reach peaceful settlement of 
the world’s differences. We have offered a plan in 
the United Nations for effective international con- 
trol over atomic energy and for outlawing atomic 
weapons. We want an end to atomic arma- 
ments—we want an end to every kind of arma- 
ment—and we have never ceased to hope that the 
Soviet rulers might come to entertain the same 
desire and might join us in constructive measures 
for disarmament. 

But this they have not done. They have shown 
no willingness to work out honest, fair solutions 
for the problems of the world. Instead, they have 
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sought to sow disruption and distrust among free 
countries; they have used threats and riots, blood- 
shed and outright aggression, in their attempt to 
expand their empire. 

They have left us no choice except to look to our 
own defenses. They have made us understand 
that only great strength to offset their own can 
keep the peace. That is why the free countries of 
the world have banded together for greater 
strength. We are building strength for security. 
And this ship Nautilus is a part of that great 
effort. She is designed to patrol the seas and thus 
protect our land. She is an answer to the threat 
of aggression in the world. 


Long-Term Investment in Security 


We may have to live in a half-peace, half-war 
condition for a long time to come. We must lay 
our plans accordingly. If we are to maintain 
peace, we must be prepared to defeat aggression. 
And we must be prepared to make the long-term 
investment in national security that this requires. 

But clearly this does not mean that we should 
pay attention only to military matters. Far from 
it. What we must do instead—what we are 
doing—is to make use of every opportunity we 
have to advance the arts of peace and respond to 
human needs. 

That is why this ceremony here today holds 
great hope for the future. We are here, in a true 
sense, pioneering to bring the world new advances. 
We are, at one and the same time, fortifying the 
cause of free men everywhere against aggression 
and taking a long stride toward the day when man 
‘an reap the material benefits of the atom. 

But think how much more we could do if we 
were able to devote all our atomic knowledge to 
peaceful purposes. Ifthe attitude of the Kremlin 
should change, if the Soviet Union would cooper- 
ate in building a better world instead of standing 
in the way of all progress, think what vistas would 
openup. Think what could be done for the better- 
ment of mankind with only a fraction of the 
money now going into military strength. 

No wonder men look with bewilderment and dis- 
may at the bitter stream of lies and threats that 
comes from Moscow. No wonder millions of men, 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, look to the 
Kremlin and ask, “When will they let us have 
peace ?” 

For the people of the world know that men have 
within their reach today the means of a better 
life than they have ever had before. With the 
tools of modern science—of which the most mar- 
velous can be this new thing, atomic energy—and 
with the ancient moral truths of religion and 
philosophy, mankind can build a world in which 
poverty, hunger, and war are banished once and 
for all. 

This is the vision we should keep before us as 
we strive on toward peace, justice, and freedom 
for all men. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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Conversations on Indochina 


PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


| Released to the press June 18] 


As you are aware, M. Jean Letourneau, Minister 
of the Associated States for the French Govern- 
ment, has been spending the last few days in 
Washington exchanging views with representa- 
tives of various agencies of this Government. The 
Ambassadors of Cambodia and Vietnam have also 
participated in conversations with M. Letourneau 
and with our own representatives. 

A communiqué covering the substance of the 
talks will be issued later today * and I will there- 
fore not go into details now. Yet I would like to 
share with you the feeling of encouragement and 
confidence which M. Letourneau inspires. His 
thorough grasp of the situation and his construe- 
tive approach to the problems involved—military, 
political, and economic—have impressed us all. 

As you know, the Communist aggression in 
Indochina has been going on for 6 years. It has 
been greatly stepped up because of assistance re- 
ceived from Communist China during the past 2 
years. Yet, under French leadership, the threat 
to this part of the free world has been met with 
great courage and admirable resourcefulness. 
The military situation appears to be developing 
favorably. It has been good to hear from M. 
Letourneau of the part played in achieving this 
result by the considerable quantities of American 
arms and matériel which the magnificent fighting 
qualities of the French Union forces, including 
those of the Associated States, have justified us in 
devoting to this area of the struggle against Com- 
munist aggression. The effort to make of Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Cambodia secure and prosperous 
members of the free world community has made 
great progress. 

I have been particularly impressed by what M. 
Letourneau has told me of what is being done to 
enable the people of the three Associated States to 
play the constantly greater role in their own de- 
fense to which they rightly aspire. Much has 
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been accomplished toward the creation, training, 
and equipping of the national armies. Units of 
these armies have distinguished themselves in 
battle and are performing vital security functions 
in many parts of the country. They look forward 
with confidence and determination to assuming 
an increasing share of the burden of carrying on 
the struggle. Their effectiveness fully justifies 
the program of expansion to which the govern- 
ments concerned are committed and underlines, I 
believe, the soundness of our own decision, subject 
of course to the availability of congressional ap- 
propriations, to render increasing assistance in 
building these armies. M. Letourneau described 
these programs in the course of his address before 
the overseas writers yesterday. 

Favorable developments have not been confined 
to the fighting fronts and to the national armies. 
There are increasing evidences of the growing 
vitality of the Associated States in handling their 
political, financial, and economic affairs. M. Le- 
tourneau’s account of the manner in which these 
new member States of the French Union are en- 
visaging and meeting their responsibilities was 
heartening. I do not think it is generally realized 
to what extent these new states in fact control 
their own affairs. Only a limited number of 
services related to the necessities of the war remain 
temporarily in French hands. 

We in the United States are aware of the vital 
importance of the struggle in Indochina to the 
‘vause of the free world. We have earmarked for 
Indochina economic and matériel aid to a con- 
siderable amount during the past 2 years. Weare 
doing our best to activate deliveries. As you are 
aware the 150th ship bearing American arms and 
munitions to Indochina arrived in Saigon within 
the last few weeks. We are now bearing a con- 
siderable portion of the total burden of the war in 
Indochina expressed in financial terms, although 
of course the entire combat burden is being carried 
by the French Union and the Associated States, 
with the fatter assuming a constantly increasing 
share. 

The Communists have made a most determined 
effort in Indochina. Their aggression has been 
checked and recent indications warrant the view 
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that the tide is now moving in our favor. Once 
again the policy of meeting aggression with force 
is paying off, and we can I believe be confident 
that as we carry out the plans upon which we have 
agreed we can anticipate continued favorable de- 
velopments in the maintenance and consolidation 
of the free world bulwark in Indochina. 


, 
TEXT OF COMMUNIQUE 
[Released to the press June 18] 


Mr. Jean Letourneau, Minister in the French 
Cabinet for the Associated States in Indochina, 
has just concluded a series of conversations with 
U.S. Government officials from the Department of 
State, Department of Defense, the Office of Di- 
rector for Mutual Security, the Mutual Security 
Agency, and Department of the Treasury. The 
Ambassadors of Cambodia and Viet-Nam have 
also participated in these talks. 

The principle which governed this frank and 
detailed exchange of views and information was 
the common recognition that the struggle in which 
the forces of the French Union and the Associated 
States are engaged against the forces of Com- 
munist aggression in Indochina is an integral part 
of the world-wide resistance by the Free Nations 
to Communist attempts at conquest and subver- 
sion. There was unanimous satisfaction over the 
vigorous and successful course of military opera- 
tions, in spite of the continuous comfort and aid 
received by the Communist forces of the Viet- 
Minh from Communist China. The excellent 
et msi of the Associated States’ forces in 

attle was found to be a source of particular en- 
couragement. Special tribute was paid to the 
52,000 officers and men of the French Union and 
Associated States’ armies who have been lost in 
this six years’ struggle for freedom in Southeast 
Asia and to the 75,000 other casualties. 

In this common struggle, however, history, 
strategic factors, as well as local and general re- 
sources require that the free countries concerned 
each assume primary responsibility for resistance 
in the specific areas where Communism has re- 
sorted to force of arms. Thus the United States 
assumes a large share of the burden in Korea while 
France has the primary role in Indochina. The 
ee however, recognize the obligation to 

elp each other in their areas of primary responsi- 
bility to the extent of their capabilities and within 
the limitations imposed by their global obligations 
as well as by the requirements in their own areas 
of special responsibility. It was agreed that suc- 
cess in this continuing struggle would entail an 
increase in the common effort and that the United 
States for its part will, therefore, within the limi- 
tations set by Congress, take steps to expand its 
aid to the French Union. It was further agreed 
that this increased assistance over and above pres- 
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ent U.S. aid for Indochina, which now approxi- 
mates one third of the total cost of Indochina 
operations, would be especially devoted to assist- 
ing France in the building of the national armies 
of the Associated States. 

Mr. Letourneau reviewed the facts which 
amply demonstrate the determination of the Asso- 
ciated States to pursue with increased energy the 
strengthening of their authority and integrity 
both against internal subversion and against 
mut aggression. 

In this connection Mr. Letourneau reminded 
the participants that the accords of 1949, which 
established the independence within the French 
Union of Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, have 
been liberally interpreted and supplemented by 
other agreements, - consolidating this inde- 
pendence. Mr. Letourneau pointed out that the 

overnments of the Associated States now exercise 
ull authority except that a strictly limited num- 
ber of services related to the necessities of the war 
now in progress remain temporarily in French 
hands. In the course of the examination of the 
Far Eastern economic and trade situation, it was 
noted that the Governments of the Associated 
States are free to negotiate trade treaties and 
agreements of all kinds with their neighbors sub- 
ject only to whatever special arrangements may 

e agreed between members of the French Union. 

It was noted that these states have been recog- 
nized by thirty-three foreign governments. 

The conversations reaffirmed the common de- 
termination of the participants to prosecute the 
defense of Indochina and their confidence in a 
free, peaceful and prosperous future for Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. 

Mr. Letourneau was received by the President, 
Mr. Acheson, and Mr. Foster, as Acting Secretary 
of Defense. Mr. John Allison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, acted as 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation participating in 
the conversations. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


The Katyn Forest Massacre. Hearings Before the Select 
Committee To Conduct an Investigation of the Facts, 
Evidence and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest 
Massacre, House of Representatives, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. Mar. 13 and 14, 1952. 501 pp. 

Civil Government for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. S. Rept. 1789, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 4 pp. 
Continuing Authority for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 

Islands. H. Rept. 2153, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 3 pp. 

The Objectives of the United States Information Program. 
Reply to Questions Asked by the Honorable Pat Mc- 
Carran in his Letter to the Secretary of State, 
September 13, 1951. S. doc. 143, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
78 pp. 

Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1952. H. Rept. 2132, 82d 
Cong., 2 sess. [To accompany H. R. 7340.] 8 pp. 

Immigration and Nationality Act. H. Rept. 2096, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 5678.] 129 pp. 
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Pakistan in the World Today 


by Avra M. Warren 
Ambassador to Pakistan * 


Pakistan as a member of the world family 
means something special to me. For when I first 
served in Karachi over 30 years ago it was a quiet 
British-Indian city of some 350,000 people. When 
I returned in 1950 to serve a second tour of duty, 
I observed approximately the same number of 
buildings and homes and streets in the new capital 
of Pakistan. But it was no longer a quiet city; 
there was bustling activity. Karachi’s popula- 
tion had trebled almost overnight, and the thou- 
sands of temporary dwellings huddled around the 
edges of the city represented the physical aspects 
of one of Pakistan’s earliest and most burdensome 
social and economic problems—the floodlike in- 
flux of some seven million refugees at the time of 
partition. Pakistanis are rightly proud of the 
strides they have made since 1947 in overcoming 
this problem. It has meant permanently reset- 
tling families, finding employment for the bread- 
winners, and guarding against the outbreak of 
disease that so often accompanies phenomena of 
this sort. I mention this bit of history because 
it is illustrative of the tenacity with which the 
people of Pakistan pursue an objective once their 
aim is set. Here is a people single-mindedly ded- 
icated to one purpose—the building of a new 
nation, their own country. 

The refugee problem was, however, only one of 
the many to emerge from the rapid transfer of 
power in the subcontinent. Certainly one of the 
most urgent was that of assembling a civil service 
corps and organizing from top to bottom the ad- 
ministration of central and provincial govern- 
ments. ‘Then there were problems growing out of 
the economy of Pakistan, which inherited ve 
few factories, power plants, and industrial facili- 
ties from British India. Its known mineral re- 
sources are not significant. Pakistan is an agri- 


cultural country with 80 percent of its population 


* Address made before the Middle East Institute at 
Washington on June 16 and released to the press on the 
same date. 
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living in villages and working on the land. The 
country’s leaders recognized early the er ned 
need for developing industries to convert the foods 
and fibers that 1t grows into consumer goods which 
otherwise must be imported at a considerable ex- 
penditure of much-needed foreign exchange. 
Meanwhile, what has been the nature of the 
political system to emerge in Pakistan? That 
country’s founders were schooled in democratic 
philosophy and they adhere to the parliamentary 
form of government as the most satisfactory in- 
strument to represent the will of the people. A 
constitution now being drafted in Pakistan pro- 
vides for a liberal type of government. However, 
the Pakistani people and their leaders realize that 
the mere apparatus of democratic government is 
not in itself a guaranty of freedom and democ- 
racy—that there must be a strong social and eco- 
nomic underpinning. It is a basic assumption in 
Pakistan that the alleviation of poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy must go hand in hand with the 
consolidation of political independence. 


An Internationally Minded Nation 


This, in a few broad strokes, is the setting 
against which Pakistan came into the family of 
nations. Though beset with domestic problems 
of the most complex nature, Pakistan has been in- 
ternationally minded. Take a look at the record. 
It was admitted to membership in the United 
Nations on September 30, 1947. Within 2 years 
Pakistan was not only participating in a number 
of U.N. agencies—ILo, Fao, Unesco, WuHo, Icao, 
Uru, Irv, Ecare, Unscos, Uncurxk—but it had 
achieved membership in the World Bank and 
the Far Eastern Commission. Within this same 
period, Pakistan signed the protocol of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and ratified 
the Convention on International Civil Aviation, 
formulated at Chicago in December 1944. To- 
day, thanks in no small degree to its distinguished 
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Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrulla Khan, Pakistan is 
a member of the Security Council. 

What general position has Pakistan taken in 
U.N. councils? There is no doubt in my mind 
where Pakistan stands on issues which involve 
world morality and real—not illusory—peace and 
security. The Government promptly endorsed 
the Security Council resolutions of June 25 and 
27, 1950, following the attack upon the Republic 
of Korea. Pakistan was a cosigner of the peace 
treaty with Japan at San Francisco in 1951. It 
has supported such U.N. resolutions as the one on 
“Essentials of Peace” of the Fourth General As- 
sembly and the “Uniting For Peace” Resolution, 
which strengthened the power of the General 
Assembly to meet possible future aggression. 
These examples should suffice to show how 
Pakistan soon identified itself as a part of the 
free world. 

It is not surprising that among the free nations 
dedicated to durable world peace there are differ- 
ing viewpoints on ways and means of bringing 
order to the world, differing concepts of urgency, 
differing definitions of critical areas and issues. 
These differences may be rooted in history, or con- 
ditioned by culture, or influenced by considera- 
tions of regional associations. Perhaps all three 
of these factors, and others as well, motivate 
Pakistan to champion so vigorously the causes of 
Asian and Middle East nations and dependent 
territories. It maintains a constant interest in the 
advancement of colonial peoples and in the elimi- 
nation of various forms of discrimination. I dare 
say political scientists will not find this to be an 
unnatural phenomenon. The relations of Paki- 
stan with other Moslem nations, particularly 
those in the Middle East, are undoubtedly of spe- 
cial interest to this Institute. Let us consider 
them for a few minutes. 


Organization of Moslem Countries 


We begin with the fact that Pakistan came into 
existence so that the Moslem peoples of the sub- 
continent might build their own nation. To quote 
the Quad-i-Azam, Mohammed Ali Jinnah: “The 
idea was that we should have a State in which we 
could develop according to our own genius and 
culture and where principles of Islamic social jus- 
tice could find free play. * Tt was only 
natural that the new Moslem state should feel 
drawn toward other Moslem countries and begin 
to establish diplomatic relations and foster eco- 
nomic and cultural ties. These bilateral ties were 
soon followed by efforts toward closer association 
through multilateral organizations. Perhaps the 
two most prominent of these are the World Moslem 
Conference and the International Islamic Eco- 
nomic Organization, which were established on 
the initiative of Pakistan. Both of these bodies, 
which have permanent secretariats, are nongov- 
ernmental, though various government officials in 
Pakistan and the Middle East have taken an in- 
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terest in them. The purpose of the International 
Islamic Economic Organization, according to its 
constitution, is “to aid and stimulate the economic 
advancement of Moslem countries, so as to assist 
in raising their living standards and enhancing 
their national prosperity and well being. . . » 
The aim of the World Moslem Conference is to 
develop a machinery of cooperation and communi- 
cation among Moslem nations in political and cul- 
tural affairs. One of its objects is to unite the 
voice of Islamic nations on issues involving Mos- 
lem peoples. These organizations reflect Pakis- 
tan’s consciousness as an Islamic state and its de- 
sire to associate with other Islamic states. 

In a foreign policy statement on the floor of 
Parliament over a year ago, the Acting Foreign 
Minister made this declaration: 


Not only have we sympathy with the cause of Islamic 
countries wherever such sympathy is called for, but we 
have tried in our humble way to bring together Islamic 
countries in some form of friendship if not alliance. 
The Government has directly or indirectly supported all 
those moves which would bring Islamic countries nearer 
to each other. This is, in fact, one of the basic principles 
of our policy. It is something to which we are attaching 
the greatest importance. Islamic countries must be 
brought nearer to each other. 

There is no question of leadership of this bloc or that. 
We do not aspire for leadership. We aspire for service. 


Subsequently, the late Prime Minister, Liaquat 
Ali Khan, declared that “Pakistan came into exist- 
ence . for the purpose of serving the 
world of Islam and mankind and demonstrating 
the soundness of Islamic principles.” 

Just recently we have seen efforts by the Pakis- 
tan Government to create a consultative organiza- 
tion of Moslem states within which the partici- 
pants, many of them having similar political and 
economic problems, could jointly and periodically 
review developments and exchange views. Here 
is yet another attempt by Pakistan to translate a 
consciousness of common destiny and kinship into 
terms of practical politics. But what is the ob- 
jective of these practical politics? In my opinion 
the foremost objective of Pakistan in encouraging 
the kind of organizations of which we have been 
speaking can be summed up in one short phrase: 
political and economic stability in the Middle East. 
Whether present organizations or ones that are 
only in the blueprint stage can provide the desired 
stability, only the future can tell. It must be a 
matter of trial and error. The important thing is 
the objective. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that a 
pan-Islamic consultative organization of the kind 
envisaged by Pakistan’s leaders might put the ac- 
cent on “Islamic” rather than on the realities of 
political, economic, and social problems. I’m not 
sure that this suggestion is valid. At any rate it 
doesn’t square with the observable tendency in 
Pakistan for substantial segments of the intellec- 
tual and political leadership to go about their busi- 
ness in the field of politics, economics and economic 
development, social welfare, and international co- 
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operation in a thoroughly pragmatic fashion. 
This is not to say that there are not those who 
would retreat into traditionalism and take the 
country with them. Asa general historical propo- 
sition, followers of any given religion fall into 
either the liberal or conservative category (for 
lack of better labels) in terms of how they interpret 
and apply their doctrine to actualities. History 
shows that liberal elements are flexible and move 
with the times, yet clinging to the basic tenets of 
their doctrine. Conservative or reactionary ele- 
ments are characteristically unimaginative and 
seem to resist every trend of the times. I think you 
will find that history records that on the whole 
those nations in which liberalism prevails more 
rapidly absorb innovations and show continuous 
progress. Those nations that are dominated by 
reactionaries only stagnate. 


Aid From Point Four Projects 


I believe that any nation which is so dedicated 
as Pakistan to the well-being of the individual 
can move in only one direction—forward. I can 
say that the basic objective of U.S. policy in Pakis- 
tan is to give what help it can to speed along that 
forward movement. 

The principal instrument of that policy is the 
Point Four Program of technical and economic 
assistance. Pakistan and the United States en- 
tered into a Point Four general agreement in Feb- 
ruary 1951 which has since been amended in 
pursuance of the enactment of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1952. Various Point Four projects involv- 
ing 10 million dollars, and at least an equivalent 
amount in Pakistani rupees, have been developed 
which concentrate upon basic problems of Pakis- 
tan’s national economy. For example, the U.S.- 
Pakistan program is devoting 2.3 million dollars 
this year to the development of integrated and 
productive community life. Village demonstration 
projects will be organized in four different centers, 
each comprising 150 villages. American techni- 
cians trained in agriculture, health, education, and 
village industry will encourage village leaders and 
their people to discuss their problems and will give 
guidance for the solution of those problems. These 
projects include the training of Pakistani exten- 
sion officers so that this whole program may be 
completely in the hands of Pakistan in as short a 
time as possible. Specifically, this program aims 
to increase food production by improving farming 
techniques and introducing improved seed and 
fertilizers, and to encourage village cooperation 
in attaining improved sanitation and marketing 
facilities. Next year it is planned to expand this 
program from 4 to 11 areas. 

Still another project involves the spraying of 
insecticide in the fight against the locust, and the 
training of Pakistanis to do this work. This pro- 
gram originated in 1951, which was a bad locust 
year. Billions of these crop destroyers moved 
eastward from such widely separated places as 
Ethiopia and Saudi Arabia into Pakistan. Amer- 
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ican planes with spraying equipment manned by 
American technicians were dispatched to Pakistan 
where they immediately went to work. Again this 
year Pakistani and American locust-spraying 
crews are at work. 

The technical training program under Point 
Four has been particularly bright. Pakistan was 
granted more training awards under Point Four 
in 1951 than any other single country that is a 
beneficiary of this program. Nearly 102 training 
awards were issued in 1951 under Point Four. In 
the same year 52 students, teachers, lecturers, and 
leaders in various fields of endeavor were given 
training awards under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt programs. 


Economic Development Program 


Pakistan is receiving aid from various sources 
other than the U.S. Government. Specialized 
agencies of the United Nations are doing impor- 
tant work in technical assistance in that country. 
The World Bank made a loan a few months ago of 
27 million dollars which will be used to improve 
the railway system of Pakistan. Just a few days 
ago another loan of 3 million dollars was made by 
the Bank for purchases of agricultural equipment. 
The Ford Foundation has set aside 1.6 million dol- 
lars to develop in Pakistan a polytechnic institute 
for boys and a domestic science schoo) for girls. 

Another important source of aid comes from 
Pakistan’s sister members of the Commonwealth. 
Pakistan is a charter member of the Common- 
wealth Program for Cooperative Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia, popu- 
larly known as the Colombo Plan. Under this 
program Australia, for example, has given grant 
aid to Pakistan in the amount of 5 million do!lars. 
These funds are expected to be used to acquire 
much-needed capital equipment. Canada has 
given aid in the amount of 10 million dollars. New 
Zealand has offered 1% million dollars for irriga- 
tion work in arid Baluchistan. 

A list of projects and programs for the economic 
development of Pakistan, however imposing it 
may appear on paper and in actual execution, is 
dwarfed by the tremendous necessities. One need 
only note that the average daily food consumption 
in Pakistan is 200 calories below the standard min- 
imum levels for tropical areas, and the diet is not a 
well-balanced one. Textile consumption is about 
nine yards per person per year (the U.S. average 
is 145 yards). Most of the people in Pakistan 
have no electric current. The per capita — 
availability in that country is 1 percent of that in 
Japan. In the industrial field Pakistan is one of 
the most underdeveloped countries of the world. 
It processes very little of its jute and less than one- 
fifth of its cotton. There is no steel production 
and only about 300,000 tons of coal are mined an- 
nually. The country has only 2 miles of railroad 
line for each 200-square-mile area. It is plain to 
see, then, how dependent Pakistan is at this point, 
and will be for some time to come, upon imports 
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of a wide variety of capital goods. Yet the per 
capita level of imports of all kinds is very low, be- 
ing equivalent to about six dollars per person an- 
nually. ‘Therefore Pakistan’s two fundamental 
economic goals are (1) the improvement of its in- 
digenous food supply by increasing yields and 
bringing in new acreage, and (2) the accomplish- 
ment of primary development (such as power and 
transportation) to provide the foundation for 
basic industrialization. 

These great tasks can be done; the goal of better 
living conditions can be reached. Pakistan has 
two primary resources to harness to the job ahead : 
its industrious men and women and its rich land. 
Scores of American visitors to Pakistan have come 
to me in the past 2 years in Karachi asking for 
confirmation of this common observation. “TI 
have the feeling,” they say, “that what I see in this 
new, sovereign country today—its problems, its 
difficulties, and its aspirations—is quite similar to 
what I could have seen in the United States in its 
early days of independence.” My comment to 
them is to the effect that one pioneer can always 
recognize the spirit of another pioneer. 


Faith, Unity, and Discipline 


But men and women and land—even if the land 
is rich in topsoil and subsurface wealth—are not 
enough to do the job of building a strong and 
happy nation. There must be an admixture of 
some nonmaterial elements. Certainly the most 
important of these are the Quad-i-Azam’s well- 
known triad: faith, unity, and discipline. I may 
not have them in the order that they were formu- 
lated by the first Governor General in the exhorta- 
tion to his people, but it makes no real difference, 
for when any one of the corners of this triangle 
is weakened the whole structure loses strength. 

Implicit in the quality of faith (if I may be 
pardoned for a moment of moralizing) is a strong 
element of patience. The latter is a cardinal vir- 
tue of the successful teacher, mediator, or diplo- 
mat, for example, and is essential to the general 
pursuit of statecraft. It requires discipline to re- 
strain impatience. History reveals over and over 
again that the feeling of frustration—the price one 
often pays for discipline—is a very small fraction 
of the cost of impatience and impulsive action. 

I labor this point because patience versus im- 
pulsiveness have often been conflicting forces in 
our own history, and I see them now in conflict in 
Pakistan. I realize that I have posed an apparent 
paradox, for patience is supposed to be one of the 
things for which the East has been traditionally 
famous and for the lack of which men of the East 
have often scolded men of the West—and still do. 
But I doubt that a paradox exists, because I doubt 
that people of the Orient are any more patient 
than any other peoples. The origin of this fallacy 
stems perhaps from an old semantic misconception 
by which the word “patience” was made to be 
synonymous, in this instance, with “spirit of resig- 
nation,” or “fatalism,” if you will. 
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But now we are living in another day. The 
industrial revolution has demonstrated to all the 
world that nature and its treasure can be mastered 
and productively employed. For the people of 
Pakistan, today, there is no resignation to some 
unknowable, unpredictable fate that may strike 
in the form of starvation, disease, or flood. On 
the contrary, there is vigorous dedication to do 
things with the material heritage of Pakistan so 
that the people may realize something better than 
precarious existence. 


Time-Consuming Process of Transition 


This returns me to my original observation that 
in this great urge toward development, the desire 
to move quickly is strong. One observes from time 
to time the impulse to skip over very necessary 
steps in the complicated process of economic devel- 
opment. It is not a to jump from a pre- 
dominantly agricultural and village economy to 
even moderate industrialization without a series 
of essential intervening developments. I mean, 
for example, the development of power, of com- 
munication and transportation facilities, the intro- 
duction of appropriate financial and fiscal policies, 
and, probably most important, the training of 
many categories of managers, technicians, and 
skilled labor, particularly artisans who work with 
their hands, such as carpenters, mechanics, weld- 
ers, electricians, and so forth. 

This has been a time-consuming process in all 
industrial economies. It will take time in all 
underdeveloped economies. The important thing 
is that a beginning has been made, and that haste 
be made slowly. 

There is an even more important sense in which 
patience and forbearance must be exercised—that 
is in the matter of Pakistan’s relations with India. 
Just as those two nations are in the pioneer days 
of their economic development, so is the whole 
world living in an early phase of pioneer world 
society. Men learned to live together for mutual 
security, first in tribes, then in city-states, then in 
nations. It is now for nations to learn to live to- 
gether in the interests of world peace. 

In speaking along this line some time ago with 

articular reference to U.S. foreign policy, the 

ecretary of State, Mr. Acheson, cautioned that 
the road to peaceable coexistence is a very long 
one and a very hard one. To keep on this road, 
he went on to say, takes purpose, perseverance, 
sacrifice, and more than anything else, steady 
nerves. 

Pakistan’s relations with India have given rise 
to that country’s most preoccupying problems in 
foreign affairs. The most complex one, of course, 
is the Kashmir issue, now almost 5 years old. 
Other issues involve Indus Basin water rights, the 
settlement of evacuee property claims in both 
countries, and the definition of certain financial 
obligations between the two countries arising out 
of partition arrangements. 
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Kashmir Issue for U.N. Solution 


As you know, the Kashmir issue is under the 
purview of the Security Council. Both Pakistan 
and India are committed to two interdependent 
resolutions of the U.N. Commission for India and 
Pakistan, the main purposes of which, taken as a 
whole, were (1) the cease-fire and preservation of 
peace, and (2) the conduct of a plebiscite to de- 
termine the desires of the people of Kashmir with 
respect to accession to Pakistan or India. Failure 
thus far to achieve the latter objective has foun- 
dered on questions of demilitarization. Frank 
Graham, the present U.N. representative for India 
and Pakistan, formulated a 12-point program de- 
signed to accomplish demilitarization preparatory 
to the appointment of a plebiscite administrator. 
In his first report to the Security Council on Octo- 
ber 15, 1951, the U.N. representative reported that 
the two Governments had accepted 4 of the 12 
proposals. On December 19, 1951, in his second 
report, he reported that 4 more of the 12 propo- 
sals, or a total of 8, had been accepted by both 
Governments. Finally, in his recent report of 
April 22, he reported acceptance by Pakistan of 
the remaining 4 proposals. India has not yet ac- 
cepted the remaining 4. 

Mr. Graham is now engaged in conversations in 
New York with representatives of both countries 
in an effort to clear away the last remaining ob- 
stacles to the appointment of a plebiscite adminis- 
trator. Pakistan’s fervent desire to get ahead 
with this business is a matter of record. It has 
made numerous accommodations in negotiations to 
hasten the solution of this controversy. I 
earnestly pray that Mr. Graham can soon come up 
with a meeting of the minds, so that the people 
of Kashmir may be free to live peaceful and pro- 
ductive lives. 

In conclusion, I am happy to report that there 
is a large fund of good will in Pakistan toward 
the United States. True, there are unfriendly 
elements among the extremists, largely on the 
left. But fortunately they are not many, though 
they are often active and never quiet. And it is 
true that occasionally our two countries do not see 
eye to - on methods, but our ultimate goals are 
essentially the same. 

By and large Pakistan and the United States 
continue to enjoy those close relations that were 
so eloquently described by the late Liaquat Ali 
Khan during his visit to the United States just 2 
years ago, while he himself was so successfully 
bringing our two nations still closer together in 
mutual understanding. 

It is my privilege and primary interest in Pak- 
istan to build constructively on this foundation of 
understanding in close association with such ded- 
icated leaders as His Excellency, the Governor 
General, and Prime Minister Nazimuddin, and to 
join hands with this democratic, Islamic nation in 
South Asia for the common good of both peoples, 
and ultimately of all free peoples. 
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Community Development Agreement 
With India 


[Released to the press June 10] 


The Governments of the United States and 
India have signed a technical cooperation pro- 
gram for community development in 16,500 
villages in India with an estimated population of 
12,000,000 people. The program is pursuant to 
the Point Four Program agreement between the 
two countries signed January 5, 1952. This new 
operational agreement provides for the largest 
cooperative development program ever under- 
taken by the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion and a host country. It involves about 100 
million dollars in funds. The contributions of 
the two Governments will be about 25 million 
dollars by the United States and the rupee equiva- 
lent of 76 million dollars by India. The U.S. 
contribution includes the funds to be spent for 
salaries, expenses, and equipment for 120 Ameri- 
can technicians. 

The central object of the program is to obtain 
the fullest development of the material and hu- 
man resources of each area with particular em- 
phasis on increased food production. It will be 
the first step in a program of intensive develop- 
ment which is expected, over a period of years, to 
embrace the entire country and demonstrate con- 
clusively the interrelationship between the demo- 
cratic approach and material benefits to the 
people. It covers approximately 55 different proj- 
ects. Each project will include approximately 
300 villages with a total population of 200,000 
people and will cover about 150,000 acres of land. 
Each project area will be divided into three blocks 
for more efficient management, each block com- 
prising 100 villages and 65,000 people. In areas 
where a full project is not considered feasible, one 
or two development blocks will be started. 

The program is one of rural development. It 
includes irrigation, fertilizer application, agri- 
cultural extension, health measures, and education. 
However, 6 of the 55 projects will be of the com- 
posite type and will include, in addition to the 
above, activities in small- and medium-scale in- 
dustries, township planning, and development. 

The actual operation of the program will be in 
the hands of a Central Committee appointed by 
the Indian Government under the supervision of 
an administrator also named by the Government 
of India. Under the Central Committee there 
also will be state, district, and project committees. 
Each project will employ eee 125 
supervisors and village workers who will be re- 
sponsible for its successful operation. The smaller 
blocks will have smaller staffs. This means that 
a total of approximately 8,000 Indian supervisors 
and workers will be employed. 

The role of the U.S. technicians will be purely 
advisory. They will take no part in the actual 
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direction of operations but they will be available 
for advice at all levels to demonstrate modern 
practices in all phases of the vast program. They 
will continue, on a greatly increased plane, the 
“orass root teaching-by-doing” activities other 
American specialists have been so successfully 
‘arrying out in other districts of India. 

The joint fund contributions of the two coun- 
tries will be $8,671,000 by the United States and 
343,834,000 rupees—the equivalent .of $72,205,- 
140—by India. However, these contributions do 
not constitute the total for each. The United 
States also will pay the salaries, expenses, and 
equipment for technicians and staff administra- 
tion, calculated at $1,890,000; about $4,000,000 for 
fertilizer; about $6,200,000 for steel to manufac- 
ture farm implements for farmers and one-man 
village shops; and $4,302,500 for its share of the 
cost of 750 tube wells in the community projects, 
making a total of $25,063,500. 

The two countries have agreed that the $8,671,- 
000 to be contributed by the United States is the 
amount of payments to be made outside of India 
in U. S. dollars for the procurement of supplies, 
equipment, services, and other program materials 
and their transportation to India, exclusive of 
allotments from other operational agreements, and 
will be used by the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration for making such payments. This sum 
will be expended pursuant to authorization and 
request by the representatives of the two Govern- 
ments through the establishment of an irrevocable 
credit in this country, under which letters of credit 
will be issued to suppliers and procurement 
agencies approved by them. 

In addition to the rupee equivalent of $72,205,- 
140 as its contribution to this project, India will 
also make available the equivalent of $3,187,500 for 
its share of the tube well construction, $925,000 for 
fertilizer to be used in the projects, and $252,000 
for steel, a total rupee equivalent of $76,568,540. 

The work of the community development proj- 
ects will start immediately and will be completed 
within 3 years. Thereafter, the continuance of 
the community development in the areas covered 
by the projects will become the responsibility of 
the Government of India. 

The plan will include at least one project in each 
of the 28 states of India. In agriculture and re- 
lated matters, provisions are made for reclamation 
of available virgin and waste land; water for 
agriculture through irrigation canals, tube wells, 
surface wells, etc.; commercial fertilizers; quality 
seeds; improved agricultural techniques; veteri- 
nary aid; technical information, materials, bul- 
letins, etc. on agriculture; dissemination of 
information through slides, films, radio broadcasts, 
and lectures; improved agricultural implements; 
improved marketing and credit facilities; breed- 
ing centers for animal husbandry; development of 
inland fisheries; home economics; fruit and vege- 
table cultivation; soil surveys and information; 
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encouragement of the use of natural and compost 
manures; and forest plantation. 

Every effort will be made to improve the road 
system, to encourage mechanical road transport 
services, and to develop animal transport. 

Free compulsory education, preferably of the 
basic type, is included. Provisions will be made 
for education in elementary and vocational schools 
as well as for adult education and library services. 

The health phase of the program will include 
environmental sanitation and __ public-health 
measures, control of malaria and other debilitat- 
ing diseases, provision of improved drinking 
water supplies, medical aid for the ailing, pre- 
natal care, midwifery services, and provisions for 
generalized public-health service and education. 

Training facilities will be set up for instruction 
in basic activities and vocations such as agricul- 
ture, extension assistance, artisans, supervisors, 
managerial personnel, health workers, and execu- 
tive officers for the projects. 

A social welfare organization will also be estab- 
lished to organize community entertainment, pro- 
vide audio-visual aid for instruction and recrea- 
tion, organize sports activities, organize village 
fairs, and start cooperative and self-help move- 
ments. 

Stress will be placed on the activities mentioned 
but, in some of the blocks, encouragement will be 
given to small- and medium-scale industries to 
employ surplus labor, to supply local materials, 
and to produce for sale outside the district for 
cash income. Brick kilns and sawmills will be 
constructed to provide the necessary building 
materials for needs in the communities. Im- 
proved techniques for low-cost home building will 
be demonstrated. 

Each development block will have a “mandi” 
unit—something like a shopping center in this 
country—but which will contain health centers, 
transport and tractor service centers, marketing 
and shipping centers, storage houses for agricul- 
tural produce, and veterinary services in addition 
to doctors, health visitors, midwives, and sanitary 
inspectors. 

Specifically the role of the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration will be to assist the commu- 
nity development program as follows: 

The director for technical cooperation will serve 
as consultant to the Central Committee. There 
will be an adviser to the Indian administrator, 
designated by the country director. He will co- 
ordinate and expedite all Tca activities within 
the program. Tca specialists in agriculture, edu- 
‘ation, health, and other fields of community 
development will serve as advisers and consultants 
to their Indian counterparts. At the state level, 
services of Tca specialists will be made available 
as advisers and consultants to the extent requested 
by the states. They will work with their Indian 
counterparts and their services will be available 
at district and project levels as may be necessary 
to assist in carrying out the program. 
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Continuing and systematic evaluation of the 
program will be made by the Ford Foundation of 
America in close cooperation with the Planning 
Commission, the Ministry of Food and Agricul- 
ture, and the U. S. Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration Staff. The Ford Foundation is co- 
operating with the Government of India in the 
operation of 25 training centers for village 
workers in community projects. 


U.S., India Complete Plans 
for Development Projects 
[Released to the press June 19] 


Signing of the last of 11 agreements determin- 
ing the final form of the Point Four Program of 
technical cooperation in India, toward which the 
United States is supplying 50 million dollars and 
India 86 million dollars in rupees, was announced 
June 19 by Stanley Andrews, Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

First emphasis is upon increasing India’s food 
supply. 

With the signing of these agreements the United 
States becomes a partner with India in the largest 
rural development program undertaken anywhere 
in the world. The United States will provide 
some of the technicians and supplies for a coopera- 
tive effort in increasing the agricultural produc- 
tion and the standard of living of 12,000,000 In- 
dians in 16,500 villages. About 7,000 Indians will 
be trained, with the assistance of U.S. technicians, 
to bring simple but basic improvements in agri- 
culture, health, and education to the Indian 
farmer. This community development program 
was specifically covered in one of the agreements 
signed but all other agreements also contribute di- 
rectly or indirectly to this tremendous effort for 
increasing food production. 

Two of the agreements signed will make U.S. 
assistance available in diminishing India’s reliance 
on the erratic monsoon for the water that spells 
the difference between a plentiful harvest and star- 
vation. Assistance provided under these agree- 
ments in drilling deep wells to make use of India’s 
underground water supply and in developing large 
and small reservoirs to store the monsoon rains 
will make double cropping possible in several 
areas of India. 

Another important need for farmers included 
under the community development program will 
be met by an agreement to import 55,000 long tons 
of steel principally for the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements. This steel will be fashioned 
into simple tools by village blacksmiths and will 
enable the Indian farmer to use a steel-pointed 
plow for turning under the green-manure crops 
which are a vital part of the new techniques intro- 
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duced by U.S. and Indian agricultural extension 
agents. ; : 

A project in the field of marine fisheries will 
assist the Indians in developing this important 
source of protein supplement. Included in this 
project is a small expenditure for a dredge which 
alone can result in a yearly increase in the Indian 
fishing catch by over a million dollars.. At the 
present time, Indian fishermen in many harbors 
are unable to fish one week every month since the 
tides are too low to enable them to leave their an- 
chorage. Once the channels in these harbors have 
been deepened by the dredge, a 24-percent increase 
in fishing time and therefore in the catch should 
result. 

The tube well project to develop ground-water 
resources embraces approximately 2,000 wells lo- 
cated in the Gangatis Plains in Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, the Punjab, and Pepsu. About 750 will 
be placed in community development areas, adding 
greatly totheir value. Each well will irrigate 500 
acres, 

Under a fertilizer agreement, 108,000 long tons 
of chemical fertilizer will be imported to India 
and sold to farmers at subsidized prices.. This 
represents a potential production increase of 
230,000 tons of food. It will serve to demonstrate 
to Indian farmers the benefits of fertilizers and 
will foster later domestic fertilizer production and 
consumption and provide a base for research. 
Fertilizer shipments to India will start in July. 

A locust-control program, designed to combat 
serious Indian food loss from the recurrent locust 
invasions, covers technical assistance and equip- 
ment from the Tca regional pool of spraying air- 
craft, insecticide and other materials, technical 
personnel, and ground-control equipment includ- 
ing vehicles and sprayers. The active campaign 
in India runs from June through October. The 
Tca is supplying the 16 airplanes and 77 tons of 
aldrin in use in the present antilocus campaign 
under way in the menaced areas in the Middle 
East and South Asia. 

Funds for river development will be devoted to 
the Hirakud Dam, one of three to be constructed 
for unified development of the Mahanadi River to 
irrigate 2,000,000 acres, develop 400,000 kilowatts 
of electric power and provide a 380-mile navigable 
waterway through Orissa to the Bay of Bengal. 

A summary of projects and the U.S. dollar 
allocations are: 


Community development, $8,671,000 

Fertilizer imports, $10,650,000 

Tube wells for irrigation, $13,700,000 

Iron and steel imports for agricultural uses, $8,385,000 
River development, $4,784,000 

Fisheries, $2,462,000 

Locust control, $230,000 

Soil surveys, $200,000 

Village worker training, $166,000 

Forestry research and desert afforestation, $104,000 
Malaria control, $648,000 


The agreements were signed for their respec- 
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tive Governments by Clifford H. Willson, U.S. 
Director of Technical Cooperation for India, and 
P. C. Bhattacharyya, Joint Secretary of the 
Indian Ministry of Finance. 

They implement an understanding entered into 
in January 1952, outlining the general nature of 
the undertaking.’ There has been full participa- 
tion of all Indian interests from the community 
level to the Central Government. Joint planning 
has been done by a Central Committee of the 
Indian Government and Mr. Willson with the aid 
of American technicians. The precise negotia- 
tions and reviews have been in progress since the 
over-all understanding was reached in January. 


*The agreement was signed Jan. 5, 1952, at New Delhi 
between India and the United States, see BULLETIN of Jan. 
14, 1952, p. 47. 


Saudi Arabia Establishes 
Monetary Agency 


The Department of State announced on June 
13 that the first major Point Four project has just 
been completed in the Near East. Saudi Arabia 
has created the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency 
to administer the country’s finances. Saudi 
Arabia was the first Arab country to sign a 
Point Four general agreement, January 17, 1951. 
Arthur Young, internationally known fiscal 
specialist, arrived in Jidda in July of last year 
to act as financial adviser to the Government of 
Saudi Arabia. After a careful study, Mr. 
Young recommended the establishment of a 
Monetary Agency to give the Government of 
Saudi Arabia the benefit of modern methods of 
handling revenues and _ expenditures.. Such 
know-how was badly needed in the Arabian King- 
dom because of the fifteen-fold increase in Gov- 
ernment revenues during the last decade resulting 
largely from oil revenues. 

The principal functions of the Monetary 
Agency, which was authorized by King Ibn Saud 
on April 20, 1952, and which is to have its main 
operatiug office in Jidda, will be to strengthen the 
currency of Saudi Arabia and to establish and fix 
its value in relation to foreign currency; and to 
aid the Ministry of Finance in centralizing the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government in 
accordance with the items of the authorized 
budget and in controlling payments so that all 
branches of the Government will abide by the 
budget. 

George Albert Blowers of Pineville, Ky., who 
has wide experience in international finance and 
is a special adviser to the International Monetary 
Fund, has been nominated by the Minister of 
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Finance of Saudi Arabia to be the first Governor. 
He will leave for Jidda on June 20." 

The Monetary Agency will be under the control 
of a Board of Directors, which will include the 
Governor, all of whom will be appointed by the 
King of Saudi Arabia on the nomination of the 
Minister of Finance. 

The Monetary Agency will hold and operate 
any monetary reserve funds as separate funds ear- 
marked for monetary purposes only, buy and sell 
for Government account gold and silver bullion, 
advise the Government on new coinage, handle 
the manufacture, shipment, and issue of all new 
coins, and regulate commercial banks, exchange 
dealers, and money changers as may be found 
appropriate. 


Trade-Agreement Concessions 
With Tibet Suspended 


[Released to the press June 13] 


The President on June 13 notified the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that after the close of busi- 
ness July 13, 1952, U. S. concessions made in trade 
agreements will be suspended with regard to 
imports from Tibet. The action was taken in 
accordance with section 5 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951 which provides, in 
part, that “As soon as practicable, the President 
shall take such action as is necessary to suspend, 
withdraw, or prevent the application of any re- 
duction in any rate of duty, or binding of any 
existing customs or excise treatment, or other 
concession contained in any tradeagreement .. . 
to imports from any nation or area dominated or 
controlled by the foreign government or foreign 
organization controlling the world Communist 
movement.” 

The President’s notification relating to imports 
from Tibet is the most recent in a series of steps 
which have been taken since the enactment last 
year of section 5 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act. On August 1, 1951, the President signed 
a proclamation ordering the suspension of 
trade-agreement concessions from Communist- 
dominated countries. Under the terms of the 
proclamation, the President was to notify the 
Secretary of the Treasury separately regarding 
the countries specifically affected by the order. 
On the same date, the President, acting in accord- 
ance with the terms of the proclamation, notified 
the Treasury of the suspension as of August 31, 
1951, of trade-agreement concessions on imports 
from various specified countries.’ 

Notifications with respect to certain other Com- 


1The Technical Cooperation Administration of the De- 
partment of State, which administers the Point Four 
Program, assisted in the selection of Mr. Blowers. 

** BULLETIN of Aug. 20, 1951, p. 291. 
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munist-dominated countries have been issued 
from time to time upon the termination of U. S. 
commitments to such countries. On September 17, 
1951, the President notified the Treasury of the 
suspension, effective October 17, 1951, of trade- 
agreement concessions on imports from Bulgaria.’ 
On October 2, 1951, he notified the Treasury of the 
suspension, effective November 1, 1951, of trade- 
agreement concessions on imports from Czecho- 
slovakia.2 On November 20, 1951, he notified the 
Treasury of the suspension, effective January 5, 
1952, of trade-agreement concessions on imports 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Poland, and areas under Polish administration or 
control. On June 5, 1952, he notified the Treasury 
of the suspension, effective July 5, 1952, of trade- 
agreement concessions on imports from Hungary.° 
Since the United States has neither a trade 
agreement nor direct trade with Tibet, the Presi- 
dent’s notification is merely a routine administra- 
tive action taken in compliance with the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act cf 1951. 


? Tbid., Oct. 1, 1951, p. 550. 

* Tbid., Oct. 15, 1951, p. 621. 

* Thid., Dec. 3, 1951, p. 913. 

5 Thid., June 16, 1952, p. 946. 

*For text of the President’s notification to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, see 17 Fed. Reg. 5413. 


Export-Import Bank Loans 
and Credit Authorizations 


West German Purchase of U. 8. Tobacco 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
June 6 announced authorization of a loan of 10 
million dollars to Western Germany for the pur- 
chase of U.S. tobacco. The credit is to be made 
to the Bank Deutscher Laender. 

It will carry an interest rate of 234 percent and 
is to be repaid in 15 months. 


Brazilian Railroads 


The Export-Import Bank on June 6 announced 
loans amounting to $15,600,000 to two important 
Brazilian railroads. 

One, in the amount of $8,600,000, is to the Santos 
a Jundiai Railway, which operates 87 miles of 
mainline double-track railway from the port of 
Santos to Sao Paulo and Jundiai, 30 miles beyond 
Sao Paulo. The other loan, in the amount of 
$7,000,000, is to the Paulista Railway, which oper- 
ates 1,100 miles of mainline trackage from Jundiai 
into the heart of the State of Sao Paulo. 

The two railways serve the most important 
industrial and commercial area of Brazil center- 
ing in the city of Sao Paulo and its seaport of 
Santos, as well as one of the most important agri- 
cultural sections of the country. The Santos a 
Jundiai Railway in 1950 moved inland about two- 
thirds of all of the tonnage landed at the port of 
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Santos. The two railways, together with the 
Central Railway, with which they interconnect at 
Sao Paulo, move approximately 40 percent of the 
total railway freight traffic of Brazil. The two 
together with the Central operate all of the broad- 
gauge railway mileage of Brazil. 

The loans to the two railway companies were 
both recommended by the Joint Brazil-U.S. Eco- 
nomic Development Commission and are for Proj- 
ects No. 1 and No. 2 of the Commission. The proj- 
ects consist of the conversion of both railway 
systems from the use of outmoded hook and chain 
couplers and vacuum brakes to modern automatic 
couplers and air brakes. The loans will be used 
for the purchase in the United States of the brake 
and coupler material to be installed on the locomo- 
tives and rolling stock of the two railways and 
for the purchase also of a large number of new 
freight cars equipped with automatic couplers and 
brakes to replace old, lightweight cars not fit for 
conversion. 

The loan to the Paulista includes $3,000,000 
for the mechanical equipment to be installed on 
existing cars and locomotives and approximately 
$4,000,000 for the purchase of 605 new freight 
cars. The loan to the Santos a Jundiai includes 
$2,600,000 for equipment to be installed on existing 
stock and $6,000,000 for 1,100 new freight cars. 

The conversion will improve the efficiency of 
operation of the two railroads, but even more im- 
portantly will make possible the free interchange 
of freight and passenger cars between the Santos 
a Jundiai, the Paulista, and the Central Railway 
of Brazil. The latter is now equipped with auto- 
matic couplers and brakes and, as a result, traffic 
has not been freely interchangeable between it and 
the other two railways. The completion of these 
two related and concurrent projects will solve one 
of the basic railway transport problems of Brazil. 

The Joint Commission has also recommended, 
as its Project No. 3, a program of reequipment 
and improvement of the Central Railway of 
Brazil. Improvement in the operation of this 
railway constitutes one of the other basic trans- 
portation needs of Brazil. The Joint Commis- 
sion’s recommendation for a loan to the Central 
Railway for this purpose is under study by the 
International Baek 

The loans to both the Santos a Jundiai and the 
Paulista companies are to be repaid in 14 approx- 
imately equal semiannual installments beginning 
in mid—1955. Funds advanced under the credits 
will bear interest at the rate of 4 percent per 
annum in the case of the Santos a Jundiai, whose 
notes are to be unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Government of Brazil, and 414 percent per 
annum in the case of the Paulista, whose notes 
will bear no Government guaranty. 


Brazilian Electric Utility Companies 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on June 9 its authorization of a credit of 
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$41,140,000 to seven electric utility operating 
companies in Brazil. The purpose of the credit 
is to finance, with minor exceptions, the purchase 
of U.S. materials, equipment, and services for 
an electric expansion program with a total cost 
equivalent to over $98,000,000. 

The seven companies are subsidiaries of the 
Brazilian Electric Power Company, which in 
turn is a subsidary of the American and Foreign 
Power Company. The latter company is a U.S. 
company which owns a number of electric utility 
companies operating in Latin America. Its se- 
curities are widely held by private investors in 
the United States. In 1948 the Bank extended 
a credit of $8,178,000 to the subsidiaries of the 
American and Foreign Power Company, in Bra- 
zil, including the companies which will be financed 
by the Bank by the present loan. The Bank also 
authorized a credit of $12,000,000 in March 1951 
for the Cuban Electric Company, also a subsidiary 
of the American and Foreign Power Company. 

The Brazilian operating companies, together 
with other affiliated companies, are the second 
most important group of electric utility com- 
panies in Brazil and form the largest U.S. 
investment in that country. The Brazilian com- 
panies being financed under the Bank’s credit 
are: 


Companhia Paulista de Forca e Luz, which supplies 
electric service to the north central portion of the State 
of Sao Paulo, a rich agricultural territory within this 
foremost industrial state of Brazil accounting for ap- 
proximately one-half of the value of agricultural prod- 
ucts in Sio Paulo. The industries served by Paulista are 
diversified and increasingly more important. 

Companhia Forca e Luz do Parana, which supplies 
electric service to Curityba, capital of the State of Parana, 
as well as to three neighboring municipalities. Curityba 
is the metropolis of the States of Parana and Santa 
Catarina. 

Companhia Brasileira de Forca Eletrica, which sup- 
plies electric power to 15 communities in the State of Rio 
de Janeiro. These communities include Niteroi, capital 
of the State, and Petropolis, the summer capital of Brazil, 

Companhia Forca e Luz de Minas Gerais, which fur- 
nishes electric power to Belo Horizonte, capital of the 
State of Minas Gerais, and three other communities in 
the same area. 

Companhia Forca e Luz Nordeste do Brasil, which 
supplies electric, transportation, and telephone service to 
Maceio, State of Alagoas, and Natal, State of Rio Grande 
do Norte. Maceio is the capital of Alagoas and pri- 
marily important as a commercial center. Natal is the 
largest city and port of the State of Rio Grande do Norte. 

Companhia Energia Eletrica da Bahia, which furnishes 
electric service to 11 communities and telephone service 
to 26 communities in the State of Bahia. The largest 
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city served 1s Salvador, the fourth largest city in Brazil. 

Companhia Central Brasileira de Forca Eletrica, which 
operates in the area of Vitoria, the capital of the State 
of Espirito Santo, which is also expanding. 


The demand for power from industry, agricul- 
turists, and other consumers in the areas served 
is constantly increasing. The present capacity 
of the companies is not sufficient to meet this de- 
mand and rationing of electric power has become 
necessary in many cases. The construction pro- 
gram will increase the generating capacity of the 
seven companies by approximately 175,000 kws in 
1955 or 90 percent of their present capacity. 

In recent years the demand for power in the 
areas served by these companies has been increas- 
ing rapidly primarily due to rapid industrial 
growth, including the processing of agricultural 
products. On account of the rapid growth in de- 
mand, rationing of electric power became neces- 
sary on a wide basis. In some cases, the supply 
of electric power has been so inadequate that it 
became necessary to curtail individual industries 
and to deny requests for services. 

The construction program, to be financed in 
part by the Bank, includes generating plants, 
transmission lines, and distribution facilities. Ap- 
proximately 65 percent of the generating plants 
will be hydroelectric, including an 80,000-kw proj- 
ect on the Rio Grande River in Minas Gerais. 

The credits authorized by the Bank were recom- 
mended by the Joint Brazilian-U. S. Economic 
Development Commission. 

The credit of $41,140,000 will bear interest at the 
rate of 414 percent oe annum and is to be repaid 
in semiannual installments over a 20-year period 
beginning in 1956. 

The borrowers have been financially successful 
but have been unable to obtain private financing, 
either in Brazil or in the United States, sufficient to 
meet the total costs of the construction program. 
Funds for the construction program not furnished 
by the Bank will be obtained from plowed-back 
earnings and in part by the sale of equity securities 
to the Brazilian public. 

Herbert E. Gaston, chairman of the board of the 
Export-Import Bank, in announcing the credit, 
said: 

The need for the additional power being financed is a 
result of the rapid growth of Brazil's economy. A suffi- 
cient supply of power is one of the basic requirements for 
the economic development of Brazil and the Export-Im- 
port Bank is very happy to aid Brazil in this important 
electric power development. 
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U.S. Policy on Fisheries and Territorial Waters 


by William C. Herrington 


US. interests, ranging widely from one extreme 
to the other, give a fair cross section of the world’s 
problems with respect to territorial waters. In 
the days of power diplomacy a century or so ago, 
it might have been possible to adopt widely diver- 
gent policies in the various cases, each adapted to 
the particular problem involved. Today, U.S. 
policy is to foster international cooperation and 
agreement, and we have accepted the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice in contro- 
versial matters. The United States wishes to 
adopt and follow policies with respect to its ter- 
ritorial waters which it is prepared to recognize 
and accept when practiced by other nations. 

The traditional policy of mare liberum, allow- 
ing all nations free use of the high-seas waters ex- 
cept for a 3-mile shore zone, has been followed by 
the United States and other countries which have 
developed world trade and high-seas fishery re- 
sources and has benefited both the United States 
and the world at large. It has encouraged devel- 
opment of commerce and of high-seas fisheries. 
If the doctrine of mare clausum, which flourished 
several centuries back, had survived to the present, 
it would have greatly hindered or prevented ex- 
ploratory work which has yielded many nations 
valuable information concerning fishery resources 
and methods for their utilization off the coasts of 
the Americas, Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. Had 
this doctrine prevailed, the people of these con- 
tinents would be much the poorer now. 

We must accept the fact, however, that recent 
technological developments make it possible to ex- 
tend intensive fishing operations to distant areas. 
These operations, if not controlled, can be inten- 
sive enough to decimate certain fish populations 
and reduce their sustained productivity to the det- 
riment of mankind. New problems have been in- 
troduced which are not adequately met by the clas- 
sical principles of mare liberum. The develop- 
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ment of these new problems does not mean that 
it is necessary to discard our traditional policies; 
it does mean that we must seek ways to retain their 
benefits while, at the same time, providing satis- 
factory solutions to newly created problems. 

To discard and abandon traditional concepts of 
international law in favor of unilateral action and 
claims by each nation facing on the international 
sea would lead only to chaos. The U.S. policy, 
therefore, is to build upon the past in developing 
solutions to new problems by means of joint action 
with neighbor nations. The recent decision of the 
World Court in the fisheries case, United Kingdom 
vs. Norway, is not in conflict with this policy. The 
judgment of the Court does not affect the status 
of territorial sea delimitation, since it is concerned 
only with the definition of base lines. However, 
the majority of the Court in its comments on the 
case states as follows (p. 20, par. 5) : 


The delimitation of sea areas has always an inter- 
national aspect; it cannot be dependent merely upon the 
will of the coastal state as expressed in municipal law. 


In accordance with this concept, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has protested the unilateral action of 
governments which have extended their terri- 
torial waters without regard to the rights and 
interests of the United States and other nations. 


Two Critical Problems 


One of the most critical of the new problems 
concerns maintaining maximum productivity of 
stocks of fish now being administered by ourselves 
and others in the face of the threat imposed by the 
potential entry into these fisheries of far-ranging 
fishing fleets from other countries. These fisher- 
ies have been built up and maintained at a highly 
productive level only as a result of much money 
and effort expended for research by the United 
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States and other countries and by the imposition 
of drastic controls upon U.S. Ar coy Means 
must be found, within the framework of interna- 
tional law, to insure the continued effective opera- 
tion of these conservation programs. 

The second problem is that created when wide- 
ranging fleets of fishing boats from one country 
exploit the stocks of fish in the high-seas waters off 
the coasts of another with such intensity that the 
continued productivity of these resources is en- 
dangered. Not only does such exploitation 
threaten the sentinel productivity of the resource 
but it also gives rise to a psychological problem 
among people of one country who observe boats 
of another country operating on the high seas off 
their coasts. They themselves may be making 
little or no use of these stocks of fish, nevertheless, 
they sometimes develop a strong feeling that these 
fish are potential resources of special concern to 
their own country and that the future of the re- 
source is endangered by the “foreign” fleet. 
Therefore, in spite of the fact that the stocks are 

art of an international resource whose extent, 

ehavior, and method of capture would have been 
little known were it not for the operations of the 
“foreign” fleet, a popular clamor develops for 
government action to prevent or limit these 
operations. 

The Government of the United States is fully 
aware of these critical problems and is developing 
principles and procedures, through agreements 
with other countries concerned, to take care of 
these problems and still maintain the benefits of 
the traditional policy of freedom of the seas. 


The North Pacific Fisheries Convention 


Encouraging progress has already been made in 
this direction. At the Tripartite Fisheries Con- 
ference attended by delegations from the Govern- 
ments of Canada, Japan, and the United States 
at Tokyo, November 4-December 14, 1951, the 
United States proposed, and after extensive dis- 
cussion and some modification the other countries 
accepted, certain principles bearing upon con- 
servation programs.’ Essentially these principles 
provide that when a country develops and makes 
full use of a stock of fish, conducts research to 
insure the most efficient conservation of this stock, 
and restrains its own fishermen in order to main- 
tain maximum sustained productivity, other 
countries which are not participating in this 
fishery will agree to abstain from participation 
as long as such conservation programs exist. 

The Government of the United States believes 
that by recognizing and accepting these principles, 


* For a report of the Tripartite Fisheries Conference by 
Mr. Herrington, see BULLETIN of Mar. 3, 1952, p. 340. For 
text of the North Pacific Fisheries Convention, negotiated 
at this Conference, signed May 9, 1952, and corrigenda 
thereto, see ibid., p. 343 and ibid., May 26, 1952, p. 830. 
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the North Pacific Fisheries Convention will, to a 
large extent, safeguard major U.S. conservation 
programs of the North Pacific Coast without 
comprising traditional U.S. policy regarding ter- 
ritorial waters. General acceptance of these prin- 
ciples by other littoral nations can accomplish 
much toward safeguarding similar conservation 
programs elsewhere. 


The Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 


The problem concerning activities of the fishing 
fleets of one nation on the high seas off the coast 
of another also requires international cooperation 
and agreement. A good example of this problem 
is the activity of the U.S. tuna fleet operating off 
the coasts of Latin American countries. The 
United States cannot solve this problem alone. 
Even the straight sustained yield problem cannot 
be solved without the cooperation of other 
countries, for the fish spend part of their time in 
the territorial waters of these countries. More- 
over, because of the psychological factors involved, 
people of the other countries are not likely to 
accept assurances of continued productivity of 
fish stocks or to cooperate in necessary conserva- 
tion measures unless they have a part in the 
research program which developed pertinent con- 
clusions and recommendations. The USS. 
approach to this problem has been through the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 
which was organized in 1950 for the purpose of 
cooperative study of the tuna resources of member 
nations to determine the fishery’s effect on tuna 
stocks. If results indicate the need for conserva- 
tion measures to maintain the productivity of 
these stocks, the Commission will recommend suit- 
able regulatory measures to member governments. 

At present, the United States is se ge with 
the people of Costa Rica in this work. However, 
the Commission is open to other countries. The 
adherence of other nations concerned with Pacific 
tuna would make it possible to extend the benefits 
of this cooperative work to other areas which are 
or may be affected. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, the principal problem 
concerns the shrimp fishery. This matter from 
time to time has created complications between the 
people and Governments of the United States and 
Mexico. It is hoped that some understanding may 
be developed which will take into account the 
rights and interests of nationals of the two 
countries. 

In the North Atlantic area, fishery problems in- 
volving the United States, Canada, and other na- 
tions have been worked out in a spirit of friend- 
ship and cooperation. At present, the conserva- 
tion problem is being considered by the newly 
established Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commis- 
sion. In the North Pacific, our problems with 
Canada have been competently handled through 
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the International Fisheries Commission and the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commis- 
sion, and through informal cooperation between 
our local and national governments. 

The general situation in the field of interna- 
tional law respecting fisheries and territorial 
waters is now somewhat unsettled as a result of 
various claims and pressures arising since World 
War II. The policy of the United States is to 
work toward the stabilization of international law 
in this field in a manner which will further the 
interests of the United States and the world com- 
munity through maintenance of freedom of the 
seas, giving due consideration to the need for en- 
couraging and safeguarding programs designed to 
maintain maximum productivity of the world’s 
fishery resources. 


e@ Mr. Herrington is special assistant for fish- 
eries and wildlife to the Under Secretary. The 
above article is based on remarks made before the 
National Fisheries Institute Convention, Los An- 


geles, Calif., on Apr. 2). 


Latin American Fellowships 


[Released to the press June 12] 


Applications are now being accepted for fellow- 
ships in certain of the other American Republics 
for the academic year 1953-54 under terms of the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations, the Department of State 
announced on June 12. 

The convention provides for an annual exchange 
of two graduate students between the United 
States and each of the signatory republics. The 

articipating countries, in addition to the United 
tates, are as follows: Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Co- 
lombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Application forms and further information 
regarding these awards may be obtained from 
the International Educational Programs Branch, 
US. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington 25, D. C. The competition for the 
academic year 1953-54 will remain open until 
December 1, 1952. 

Travel expenses are paid by the U. S. Govern- 
ment with the host government paying tuition and 
a monthly maintenance allowance and, in some 
cases, a small sum for books and incidental ex- 
penses. Students will probably have to supple- 
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ment the maintenance allowance from other 
sources to meet cost-of-living expenses. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States 
and hvala have a bachelor’s degree or its equiva- 
lent at the time of acceptance of the grant, and 
sufficient knowledge of the language of the coun- 
try to carry on the proposed study, as well as satis- 
factory academic, professional, and personal qual- 
ifications. Candidates must be capable of 
carrying on independent research and, accord- 
ingly, are required to present a suitable plan of 
study or a research topic | pb by their adviser 
or ———— professor 1 se in an educa- 
tional institution or by the Office of Education if 
not so enrolled. All other qualifications being 
equal, persons under 35 years of age and veterans 
are given preference. 

A committee of U. S. educators will nominate a 
panel of five persons for presentation to each par- 
ticipating government. Final selection of two 
persons to study in each country will be made by 
the Government of the respective country. Since 
there are usually more candidates for the larger 
countries such as Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Peru, 
the chances are greater for inclusion on a panel for 
one of the other countries. 


Schuman Plan Receives 
Final Ratification 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press June 18] 


During the last week both the Belgian and 
Italian Parliaments have voted favorably on rati- 
fication of the Schuman Plan treaty. This means 
that action by the parliaments of the six nations 
concerned has now been completed and the govern- 
ments of these countries can proceed to establish 
the institutions of the European Coal and Steel 
Community. 

When these institutions are established, a vital 
segment of the European industriz! system will be 
integrated, and the door will be opened to closer 
cooperation in many fields of economic activity. 
Taken together with the European Defense Com- 
munity Treaty, now awaiting action by the parlia- 
ments of these same countries, the European Coal 
and Steel Community will provide a solid founda- 
tion for further progress toward the strength and 
unity which is so essential to lasting European 
security and prosperity. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 














Progress Toward Completion of Human Rights Covenants 


The principal item on the agenda of the eighth session of the 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights, which met at New 
York from April 14 to June 13, was the preparation of international 
covenants on civil and political rights and on economic, social, and 
cultural rights. The General Assembly, at its sixth session last year, 
had directed the Commission to revise the draft covenant formulated 
previously and to divide it into two separate covenants. At the 
session concluded this month, the Commission adopted a number of 
basic articles for each covenant, although it did not complete the 
drafting of either. 

Foliowing are texts of two statements made by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, U.S. representative on the Commission, on June 13—one 





to the press and another to the members of the Commission. 


[Released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
June 13] 


MRS. ROOSEVELT’S PRESS STATEMENT 


In view of the fact that the Human Rights Com- 
mission was unable to complete at this session the 
work assigned to it by the General Assembly—by 
that I mean the drafting of two Covenants on 
Human Rights and measures of implementation— 
I thought that it might be useful for me to review 
the work of the session.’ 

The most important development was the draft- 
ing of the substantive articles for the two Cove- 
nants—the Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
and the Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cul- 
tural Rights. 

The “rights” in the latter Covenant are quite 
different rights from the civil and political rights 
which will go into a separate Covenant. ‘They 
are of a character that cannot be brought inte 





*For a statement made by Mrs. Roosevelt during the 
sixth session of the U.N. General Assembly on the question 
of drafting separate covenants on civil and political rights 
and on economic, social, and cultural rights, see BULLETIN 
of Dec. 31, 1951, p. 1059. A related article appears on 
p. 1058 of the same issue. 
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being by the mere enactment and enforcement of 
legislation, as is the case with civil and political 
rights. They are described, therefore, in terms 
of goals and aspirations, and governments would 
agree to work toward these goals “progressively,” 
within their available resources and in their own 
ways. This is the meaning of article 1 which pro- 
vides that a government would “take steps 

to the maximum of its available resources, with a 
view to achieving progressively the full realiza- 
tion of the rights . . . by legislative as well as by 
other means.’ 

The preamble of this Covenant recognizes “the 
inherent dignity and . . . equal and inalienable 
rights” of individuals, and at the same time, 
expresses the realization that the individual has 
duties to other individuals and to the community. 
This is intended to make sure that this Covenant 
is not misconstrued as entitling everyone to a free 
ride through life at the expense of the government. 

In its approach to the economic and social 
articles, as well as the civil and political articles, 
the U.S. delegation has been guided by our Con- 
stitution and by existing statutes and policies ap- 

roved by the legislative and executive branches 
of the Federal Government. For example, in the 
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drafting of the article on employment, the dele- 
gation has been guided by the policy declaration 
in the Employment Act of 1946. ‘This law asserts 
that it is the “continuing policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all practicable 
means consistent with its needs and obligations 
.. . to promote maximum employment, produc- 
tion and purchasing power.” 

The employment article in this context means 
the right of every individual to the opportunity to 
work for a living if he so desires. The steps to be 
taken by each government under this article would 
include “policies and techniques to achieve steady 
economic development and full and productive em- 
ployment under conditions safeguarding funda- 
mental political and economic freedoms to the 
individual.” 

Most of the other articles of the Economic, So- 
cial, and Cultural Covenant are phrased in such a 
way that governments could simply “recognize” 
the right to social security, for example, or to ade- 
quate food, clothing, and housing. 

One exception to this is the article on trade- 
union rights which states that each government 
undertakes to insure the free exercise of “the right 
of everyone to form and join local, national and 
international trade unions of his choice for the 
protection of his economic and social interests.” 

One particular aspect of the right to education 
is under serious study by the delegation. This ar- 
ticle provides, among other things, that it is under- 
stood that higher education shall be equally acces- 
sible to all on the basis of merit and shall be made 
progressively free. 

The substantive articles of the Civil and Politi- 
cal Covenant are phrased in much the same lan- 
guage as in previous drafts. These rights include 
the right to life, the prohibition of torture or cruel 
punishment, the prevention of slavery, freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, freedom 
of thought, religion, expression, assembly and as- 
sociation, and others. 

Article 14, the article on freedom of expression 
around which there has been much public contro- 
versy, provides that “everyone shall have the right 
to hold opinions without interference” and “every- 
one shall have the right to freedom of expression” 
including “freedom to seek, receive and impart in- 
formation and ideas of all kinds, regardless of 
frontiers, either orally, in writing, or in print, in 
the form of art, or through any other media of his 
choice.” 

The limitations of this freedom are confined to 
those necessary to prevent the application of the 
Covenant in such a manner as to require the repeal 
or modification of existing laws enacted for the 
protection of the public interest. For example, 
article 14 provides that restrictions on free ex- 
pression must be only those imposed by law; and 
even in those instances they must be necessary, 
first, in respect of the rights or reputations of 
others (which includes our libel and slander stat- 
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utes), or, second, for the protection of the “na- 
tional security or of public order, health or mor- 
als.” The latter phrase is designed to permit re- 
strictions such as censorship only when the na- 
tional security demands it, as in the case of the 
military censorship now imposed in the Korean 
theatre. It is also designed to safeguard statutes 
which prohibit incitement to murder or violence, 
false advertising of adulterated foods and drugs, 
or obscene publications, for example. 

In other words, the limitations are intended to 
apply only to the narrow field in which the Fed- 
eral Constitution, as interpreted by the courts, per- 
mits restrictions on free speech and the press in the 
public interest. 

To safeguard the rights and freedoms of the 
people of the United States under their Constitu- 
tion and laws, and to prevent these limitations 
from ever permitting any dilution or diminution 
of our rights and freedoms, the United States has 
pressed for the inclusion in the Covenants of three 
special provisions. ‘Two of these have already 
been adopted by the Commission. The third—the 
federal State article—the Commission had no time 
to consider. 

The first of these provides that “the funda- 
mental human rights recognized or existing in any 
contracting state pursuant to law, conventions, 
regulations or custom” shall not be curtailed on 
the pretext of any provision of the Covenant. 

A second safeguarding provision makes it clear 
that neither Covenant will be self-executing upon 
ratification. In other words, any undertaking by 
the United States would not come about auto- 
matically upon ratification, but would follow only 
from legislative action, or in the case of the Eco- 
nomic, Social and Cultural Covenant, legislative or 
other appropriate action, both public and private. 

Third, the United States along with India and 
Australia, has also proposed a “federal State 
article” which is designed to insure that the 
present balance of powers, as provided in our 
Federal Constitution, will not be disturbed by 
either Covenant. Our Constitution “delegates” 
certain powers to the Federal Government and 
then asserts that all other powers are “reserved” 
to the states. The “federal State article” insures 
that matters which now fall within state juris- 
diction will remain with the states, and that Fed- 
eral powers will not be increased by the Covenants. 

The pertinent text is as follows: 

This Covenant shall not operate so as to bring within 
the jurisdiction of the federal authority of a federal State 
: any of the matters referred to in this Covenant 
which independently of the Covenant, would not be 
within the jurisdiction of the federal authority. 


The United States is not satisfied with the 
present text of the article on the self-determina- 
tion of peoples. We strongly support, of course, 
the principle of self-determination of peoples. 
But paragraph 3 of the present draft deals with 
the disposition and control of natural resources 
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in an arbitrary way and is opposed by the United 


States. Changes also are needed in the first two 
paragraphs. 


I only wish to add that the drafting of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and of 
the Covenants of Human Rights is part of an 
international effort designed to acquaint the world 
with the ideas of freedom and of the vital neces- 
sity for their preservation and extension. Such 
an effort is indispensable in this day when totali- 
tarian concepts are being spread vigorously not 
only by Communists but also by the remnants of 
nazism and fascism. The U.N. campaign for the 
promotion of human rights must be continued and 
prosecuted successfully if our free way of life is to 
be preserved. 

Neither of the Covenants as now drafted con- 
tains any provisions which depart from the Amer- 
ican way of life in the direction of communism, 
socialism, syndicalism, or statism. When such 

rovisions have been proposed, the United States 

as opposed them; every proposal by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites to write “statism” into the 
Covenant has been defeated. Should such pro- 
posals gain acceptance, the United States will not 
sign or ratify the Covenants. The objective of 
the United States, and I am sure of the majority 
of the Commission, is greater freedom, not the 
limitation of its exercise. 

The draft covenants should be considered in this 
light. There is a long drafting job still ahead of 
us—in the Commission and in the General 
Assembly. It is important, therefore, that we 
remain open-minded about the various provisions 
and not make hard and fast judgments until they 
are in final form. 


STATEMENT TO COMMISSION MEMBERS 


During the past 9 weeks, while we have been at- 
tempting to accomplish, as speedily as possible, 
our highly technical task of drafting two Cove- 
nants on Human Rights, that technical task has 
been constantly retarded by the statements in 
which long illustrations were given which were 
attacks upon the United States and in which hours 
were consumed by the Soviet, Ukrainian, and 
Polish delegates. In these attacks alleged facts 
concerning conditions in my country were given. 

Delegates of other countries have already said, 
and I agree, that political attacks take up too 
much time in the deliberations of this Commission, 
so I am merely setting the record straight on cer- 
tain points and not making any attacks. 

I have consistently tried to refrain from answer- 
ing at length during the debate because I felt that 
the spider-and-fly technique was being used here, 
and we were actually being invited to reply so that 
further distorted pictures of conditions in the 
United States could be built up for the press in 
other countries and we would continue to waste 
more and more time of the Commission. 
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Certain delegations, however, publicly stated 
that the reason why we did not reply was because 
their distortions were true and that we therefore 
could not reply. 

That, simply, is not true. 

We can disprove, we can refute, and we can show 
up each and every attack made as a vicious and 
deliberate distortion of the truth. 


Cases of Soviet Statistical Caricatures 


First, you will recall that Mr. Kovalenko’* tried 
to tell us, in an effort to be amusing, that it was 
legal in Alabama for a man to beat his wife with a 
2-inch stick. He claimed that this illustrated the 
prevailing attitude toward women in my country. 
Now if Mr. Kovalenko’s facts were true, the story 
would definitely not be amusing. But the story 
is so outrageously false that I believe the most 
amused people would be the people of Alabama 
where wife beating not only is not, but never has 
been, the practice. It is outlawed by the courts. 
And Mr. Kovalenko could have found that out for 
himself if he had taken the time or the trouble to 
check his facts himself. 

The facts concerning my country are an open 
record—available to anyone who has suflicient 
intellectual honesty to check them before making 
accusations. 

Let me quote, briefly, from the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Alabama in the case of Williams 
v. Williams, which Mr. Kovalenko could have 
found reported in volume 194 of the Southern 
Reporter, page 507. The Alabama Supreme Court 
said: 

This we would clearly announce, make known to all 
husbands who have such notions. Husband and wife are 
equal in the right to be free from personal violence from 


the other. He has no more lawful right to assault his 
wife than any other person. 


At another point, Mr. Morosov * stated that “one 
out of every four families in the United States 
lives in unsanitary conditions.” That is another 
untruth. Here is the true story. Mr. Morosov 
arrived at this figure by incorrectly concluding 
that all of the 8,800,000 non-farm dwellings which 
our Bureau of the Census found to be deficient in 
some particular were unsanitary. This is not so, 
for the figure includes nearly 3,000,000 rural units 
whose only deficiency was that they lacked inside 
plumbing. What country in the world considers 
unsanitary all rural houses which do not have 
inside plumbing ? 

Looking at the housing picture in the United 
States in broad perspective, the American people 
as a whole enjoy what is undoubtedly the highest 
standard of housing in the world. Thus of 28,- 





2V. P. Kovalenko, Ukrainian delegate on the Human 


Rights Commission. 
*P. D. Morosov, Soviet delegate on the Human Rights 


Commission. 
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100,000 urban families, 87 percent have private 
flush toilets, 84 percent have private baths, 96 per- 
cent have running water inside the structure, 86 
percent have mechanical refrigerators, 99 percent 
have electricity, and 90 percent cook with fuel other 
than coal or wood such as gas, electricity, or petro- 
leum. Even among the 8,500,000 rural non-farm- 
ing families, 56 percent have flush toilets, 55 per- 
cent have private baths, 69 percent have piped 
running water inside the structure, 72 percent have 
mechanical refrigerators, 72 percent cook with fuel 
other than coal or wood, and 90 percent have elec- 
tricity. This, I think, is in general a rather satis- 
factory state of affairs; but I cite the figures not in 
a spirit of braggadocio but because the representa- 
tive of the Soviet Union, in his propagandistic 
attack upon the United States, would have you be- 
lieve that many of our families live in unsanitary 
conditions. We have never denied that, despite 
our high level of housing, there is still room for 
improvement. Our goals are high, but let no one 
interpret that to mean that our present standard 
is low. 

Again, the representative of the Ukraine, at our 
269th meeting, said that: 

United States Department of Commerce figures of De- 
cember 1951, showed that 56.8 percent of American fam- 
ilies had incomes of less than $3,000 a year; that this was 
25 percent less than the legally established minimum; 
that 39 percent were earning less than half the legally 
established minimum. 


This statement is also untrue. The representa- 
tive of the Ukraine was quoting from a prelim- 
inary report from the 1950 census. The full report, 
which is readily available to him, deals not with 
families alone, but with “families and unrelated 
individuals,” in other words “households.” It 
would show that 47.6 percent (not 56 percent) of 
such “households” had an income of $3,000 or less. 
Of course, as he should have realized, since the in- 
come of “unrelated individuals” as a group is lower 
than the income for “families” only, it is not cor- 
rect to say that this $3,000 figure represents the 
dollar income figure for “families” alone. But 
one thing the representative of the Ukraine did not 
tell us, when he cited this report, was that the re- 
port itself explicitly states two things in qualify- 
ing the figure reported. The first qualification 
stated in the report was that the income figures 
reported were probably lower than the true income 
figures because the figures reported were generally 
based on memory rather than on records, with a 
natural tendency to forget minor or irregular 
sources of income. The second qualification stated 
in the report itself was that it included both urban 
and farm families and, as we know, farm families 
generally have lower money incomes than urban 
families. These two important qualifications were 
not given by the representative of the Ukraine. 
And also, if he had been more careful, he would not 
have said that there was a legally established mini- 
mum annual wage of $4,000, for he would easily 
have been able to ascertain that the legally estab- 
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lished minimum pay is 75¢ per hour and that this 
does not work out to $4,000 a year. 

At our 280th meeting, the representative from 
Poland joined in and cited so-called “official sta- 
tistics” showing that in December 1951 “women 
workers in New York State had earned on an 
average 39 percent jess than men doing the same 
work.” We were discussing at that time, you will 
recall, the provision about equal pay for equal 
work. But the representative from Poland for- 
got to tell us that he had done a little editing of 
the official figures. He had added some words. 
The official reports of the State of New York give 
a breakdown for January 1952, for all manu- 
facturing, showing that the average weekly earn- 
ings of a production worker for December 1951 
was $77.61 for men and $47.06 for women, or a 
differential of 39 percent. But what the repre- 
sentative from Poland failed to tell us at the time 
was that he had added to his statement the four 
words “doing the same work.” Not only does the 
report not say that the men and women were doing 
the same work, but a simple reading of the report 
would disclose that since the figures cover all man- 
ufacturing, the lower figure for women would be 
due to the inclusion of numbers of women in 
lower-paying, lesser-skilled jobs, so that the men 
would be earning more because they were per- 
forming jobs of higher skills. 

Another statement by Mr. Morosov that is 
equally distorting of the facts was made at our 
268th meeting. He said then, you will recall, that 
in the United States the total unemployed, either 
completely or partially, approximated 6,500,000. 
What Mr. Morosov did to arrive at that figure was 
to juggle some unrelated figures until he got a 
total big enough to suit the propaganda statement 
he had set out to make. The annual average un- 
employed in the United States in 1951 was 1, 
900,000. But this figure was apparently too low 
to suit Mr. Morosov’s purposes. So he took an- 
other figure—the figure for the persons who had 
a job but who were not at work. This amounted 
to 214 million persons. Mr. Morosov added this 
21% million to the total unemployed, even though 
the report he was reading clearly stated these 
people had jobs. But Mr. Morosov apparently 
was looking for a really big figure. He saw that 
in 1951 we had 2 million people who had been 
employed from 1 to 14 hours a week—part-time 
workers such as students, housewives, retired 
people, and others. That did it! So, Mr. Moro- 
sov added all three figures together and got his 
614 million. And these he called the total unem- 
ployed figure. This is a magnificent example of 
the way the Soviet delegate quotes from “official 
sources” for propaganda purposes. 


U. S. Budgetary Allocations for Education 


Three days later, Mr. Morosov did it again. 
He stated that the article which we had proposed 
for article 1 of the Covenant on Economic, Social, 
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and Cultural Rights would “enable the United 
States to continue to allocate 75 percent of its 
budget to military needs and 1 percent to educa- 
tion.” I did point out, at the time, that education 
costs were carried mostly in states and local 
budgets, but I do think it might be well for me to 
show how far wrong Mr. Morosov was again. 

Now, what are the true facts about expenditures 
for education in my country? I should point out 
first that when we speak of “education” in my 
country, we mean schools and colleges and uni- 
versities, and we do not mean vast expenditures 
on various forms of indoctrination and propa- 
ganda, under whatever name or guise. 

Now, in the United States, educational expendi- 
tures in 1949, the latest year for which data are 
available, were 5.12 percent—not of total govern- 
mental expenditures—but 5.12 percent of the total 
disposable personal income of the entire nation. 
The total was $9,551,541,000. Therefore, when 
Mr. Morosov cited the percentage of the Federal 
budget which is spent on education, the picture 
is not a true representation of educational effort 
in the United States. Mr. Morosov left out 99.3 
percent of the total. That is quite a sizable omis- 
sion, even for Mr. Morosov. 

And just to show Mr. Morosov what these figures 
mean when translated into education for boys and 
girls, let me say to him that more than 98 per- 
cent of all children between the ages of 7 and 14 
are now actually enrolled in American schools and 
that more than half of the boys and girls of my 
country complete at least a high school education. 
We have, however, set for ourselves even higher 
goals. We engage among ourselves in a goading 
self-analysis which helps us towards improvement. 
Thus, for the benefit of the representative from 
Poland—he completely misunderstands the situa- 
tion when he quotes President Truman as to the 
need for greater improvements in education. 

I should also correct the remarks made by two 
of these representatives about the U.S. social se- 
curity system at our 284th meeting. First, the 
delegate from the Ukraine stated that “the condi- 
tions governing the social-insurance system in the 
United States were such that very few workers 
could derive any benefits from it.” Mr. Morosov 
also remarked at the same meeting that “in the 
United States employers contributed very little 
to the financing of social insurance, the greater 
part being paid by the workers.” 

I do invite both of these gentlemen to study 
our social security system in all its many ramifica- 
tions very much more honestly and carefully. 
Social insurance in the United States guarantees 
benefits to workers and their families as a matter 
of right. A worker may go into court to enforce 
that right. Eligibility for benefits in the event 
of unemployment or death is acquired soon after 
the worker takes his first covered job. Retire- 
ment benefits are normally built up over a longer 
period, except that workers already at an ad- 
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vanced age, when covered by the program, qualify 
within a very short period. Benefits under the 
various social-insurance programs are geared to 
past earnings, weighted to provide proportionately 
more for lower paid workers than for those with 
high earnings. They recognize family responsi- 
bilities through the provision of supplementary 
benefits for dependents. 

Last year there were over 4,000,000 benefici- 
aries—that is, persons who had retired or their 
survivors—who were receiving benefits under our 
social-insurance program, with the average—I re- 
peat, average—monthly benefit payment ranging 
up to $93. 

Mr. Morosov also said that the greater part of 
the cost of our social insurance is paid by the 
workers. That just is not true. Workers and 
their employers share equally in the costs of the 
national old-age and survivors insurance system 
and of the special retirement, survivor, and dis- 
ability system for railroad workers. On the other 
hand, workmen’s compensation programs are fi- 
nanced by employers alone. Unemployment 
insurance, too, is financed almost exclusively by 
employers. While there is no single pattern, this 
much is definitely true: for employers individually 
as well as in the aggregate, their share of the total 
cost is greater than that paid by the em» loyees. 

I regret exceedingly that the actions and the 
tactics of the delegates from the Soviet, the 
Ukraine, and Poland have forced me to take these 
few minutes to reply and set the record straight. 
No one regrets more than I do the loss of time 
entailed. I think what I have said in reply suf- 
ficiently shows that the statistical caricatures 
drawn here bear no resemblance whatever to truth 
and fact. 

But there is a more serious problem at stake 
here. The consumption of so much time has seri- 
ously hampered the vital work of this Commission. 


Current United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ! 


General Assembly 


Admission of New Members, Including the Right of Can- 
didate States to Present Proof of the Conditions 
Required Under Article 4 of the Charter. A/2100, 
January 30, 1952. 10 pp. mimeo. 


(Continued on page 1031) 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Document Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an 
Official Records series for the General Assembly, the Se- 
curity Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
which includes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and 
reports of the various commissions and committees. In- 
formation on securing subscriptions to the series may be 
obtained from the International Documents Service. 
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The Case Against Unilateral Disarmament 


Statement by Benjamin V. Cohen 


US. Representative in U.N. Disarmament Commission * 


Nothing has been so discouraging to the cause of 
disarmament as this morning’s statement of the 
Soviet representative. 

His statement is not a criticism of the tripartite 
proposal.? His statement is a restatement and, I 
am sorry to say, a misstatement of the tripartite 
proposal, Pursuant to a mischievous technique of 
deception, the position of the Three Powers is so 
distorted that the readers of the Communist press 
will never know what the real position of the 
Three Powers is. There are sufficient real differ- 
ences between us. What is the purpose of fabri- 
cating and distorting our true positions ¢ 

Each of the statements and misrepresentations 
by the Soviet representative this morning have al- 
ready been answered by different representatives 
of the Three Powers here to the satisfaction, I 
think, of any fair-minded critic. My statement 
this afternoon is very largely a restatement of 
things that I have said here before, in some in- 
stances more than once. 

The Soviet attack on the tripartite statement is 
based on the fiction that the Three Powers propose 
that we only fix ceilings on the armed forces and 
nothing more. The Soviets do not deny, if I un- 
derstand correctly, that in a comprehensive dis- 
armament proposal you must fix the number of the 
armed forces. The Soviet Union has itself sug- 
gested a reduction of one-third in the armed forces 
of the Great Powers, but they apply tests to the 
Three Powers which they do not apply to them- 
selves. They say what is not true, that the Three 
Power proposal is designed to exclude considera- 
tion of other essential elements of disarmament. 
Not only did I, as the representative of the United 
States, make clear in my speech last week that ceil- 
ings on the armed forces was only one element of a 


1 Made before the Disarmament Commission on June 10 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
on the same date. 

? BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, p. 910. 
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comprehensive program—but that position is spe- 
cifically stated in the proposals themselves. 

The last paragraph of the introductory state- 
ment to the proposals reads: 


The proposals envisage substantial and balanced reduc- 
tions in armed forces. Agreement on such reductions 
should greatly lessen the likelihood and the fear of suc- 
cessful aggression and should facilitate agreement on 
other essential parts of a comprehensive disarmament 
programme, including the elimination of all major 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction and the effective 
international control of atomic energy to insure the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only. 


And the final paragraph of the proposals them- 
selves—paragraph 14—reads: 


14. The proposed limitations—including their relation- 
ship to other components of the program for regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of armed forces and 
armaments and the elimination of weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction—should be comprehended within the 
treaty or treaties required under Paragraph 3 of the 
General Assembly resolution of January 11, 1952. 


In my speech on May 28,° I emphasized and 
reinforced these statements in our proposals with 
the following statement, which I quote: 


Let there be no misunderstanding. Limiting the num- 
bers of permitted armed forces is only a part of our task. 
We must also limit the types and quantities of armaments 
which should be allowed to support permitted armed 
forces. But it is important to know the numerical ceilings 
for the armed forces that we are aiming to achieve in 
order to determine the types and quantities of arma- 
ments that would be appropriate to support them. When 
we have determined the forces and arms which should 
be allowed, we must see to it that the forces and arms 
which are not permitted are prohibited and eliminated. 
And, of course, we assume that we are going to prohibit 
and eliminate all weapons adaptable to mass destruc- 
tion in accordance with the General Assembly resolution. 
If we can even tentatively agree on the ceilings for per- 
mitted armed forces, it should greatly facilitate agree- 
ment in reducing and restricting the quantities and types 
of permitted armaments. 





3 Ibid., p. 907. 
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A little later on, I said in the same speech: 


The tripartite working paper is not introduced as a 
propaganda trick or as a mere paper declaration. It is 
intended to give us a basis for starting serious work on 
the proposed limitations. Our work should include the 
relationship of this proposal to other components of the 
program for regulation, limitation, and balanced reduction 
of armed forces and armaments and the elimination of 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction. The work should, 
of course, lead to the treaty or treaties required under 
paragraph 3 of the General Assembly resolution of Janu- 
ary 11, 1952, which, it is contemplated, would include 
all the essential components of a comprehensive 
program. ‘ 


Components of U.S. Position 


Our position has not been hastily contrived. It 
follows through the views expressed by the U.S. 
Secretary of State before the Political Committee 
of the General Assembly on November 20 last,‘ 
and we have never departed from those views, 
which I quote: 


Then there is a very important additional matter. I 
think the Commission, when it studies this matter, will 
discover that even though it evolves limitations on the 
number of people who go into the armed forces of each 
one of the countries sitting around this table—even though 
it evolves the limitation on the amount of the national 
product which goes into this field—there is still something 
left open. That something is: how this is used within 
the armed forces. There will always be ingenious people 
who will try to evade any kind of system. It has hap- 
pened in the past and will happen in the future. There- 
fore, I believe it will be necessary to have limitations on 
the number of people, on the amount of material which 
each of us may put into our armed forces; and in addition 
there must be agreement on the nature of these armed 
forces. In other words, we cannot leave this to a system 
of chance in which a group of nations might get together 
and say: “Very well, we have agreed not to have more 
than so many men and so much material in our armed 
forces. How can we use this so we can be quite a menace 
to the rest of the world? Shall we do this by putting it all 
in long-range bombers? Or, all of it in a highly mobile 
armored outfit? Shall we put all of it into submarines?” 

That should not be permitted. Therefore, when the 
limitations have been evolved, each nation should be re- 
quired to submit what it proposes to do with it so that 
it is subject to international scrutiny. .. . 


Our position, Mr. Chairman, is clear and no zeal 
to pervert it on the part of the Soviet Union can 
alter it. 

In the first place, the ceilings on the armed 
forces which we propose are only one element of 
a comprehensive disarmament program. 

In the second place, the ceilings which we pro- 
pose extend to * gece forces, including air, sea, 
under-sea, land, and all other forces which are em- 
ployed to propel armaments of any kind or nature. 
It covers the air forces, and the naval forces no less 
clearly, indeed, more clearly than does the Soviet 
proposal regarding a third reduction in the armed 
forces. 

In the third place, the ceilings which we propose 
are not intended to exclude or to divert attention 





* Ibid., Dec. 3, 1951, p. 879. 
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from other essential components of a comprehen- 
sive disarmament program, which must as a mini- 
mum include: 


(a) The reduction of armaments to types and 
quantities necessary and appropriate to support 
permitted armed forces and the exclusion and 
elimination of all other weapons and armaments. 

(6) In particular it should cover the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons and the control of atomic 
energy to insure its use for peaceful purposes only 
and the elimination of all major weapons adapt- 
able to mass destruction, including bacteriological. 

(c) It should include adequate and effective 
safeguards to insure the observance of the agree- 
ments and the protection of complying states from 
the hazards of violations and evasions. 


The assertion of the Soviet Union that the 
United States opposes the elimination of all weap- 
ons adaptable to mass destruction is untrue. The 
charge that we are against the elimination of 
atomic and germ warfare is not true. What we 
are opposed to are paper prohibitions which carry 
with them no safeguards. As I have repeatedly 
said, in our view disarmament without bis naan 
is a snare and a delusion, a cruel deception. 


Soviet Paper Promises 


We do not, Mr. Chairman, trust the paper prom- 
ises of those who make false charges against us. 
The charges that the United Nations or the United 
States is engaged in germ warfare in Korea is a 
monstrous falsehood. We do not know what mon- 
strous wrongs these monstrous falsehoods are 
designed to conceal. 

We know not what is the cause of this hate mon- 
gering, this hate America campaign which comes 
from the Kremlin and is sadly reminiscent of 
Hitler’s hate campaign against Czechoslovakia 
before Munich. 

We do know that the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communist authorities are unwilling to 
permit an impartial investigation of their un- 
founded charges by the International Red Cross, or 
by the World Health Organization, or by any other 
impartial international authority. 

The sincere desire of the American Government 
and of the American people is to find a way not for 
unilateral disarmament, which would aid would-be 
aggressors, but for genuine universal disarmament 
which would insure peace to all people. This is 
and will remain our sincere desire, despite the 
unilateral and false charges of the Soviet Union. 
We are arming, not for aggression, but to deter 
aggression. We disarmed after the last war, while 
the Soviet Union retained its arms and gave aid 
to aggression in Korea. We do not propose to let 
that happen again. We do not intend to disarm 
unilaterally while the Soviet Union talks disarma- 
ment but spurns the honest consideration of any 
proposals to move toward balanced reduction in 
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arms and toward peace. Our position has been 
stated by President Truman and that position 
has been grotesquely distorted and misrepresented 
by the Soviet spokesman. Let me quote our posi- 
tion as it was stated by President Truman on 
November 7, 1951,° and that position remains 
unchanged : 


= We are determined to win real peace—peace 
based on freedom and justice. We will do it the hard way 
if we must—-by going forward, as we are doing now, to 
make the free world so strong that no would-be aggressor 
will dare to break the peace. But we will never give up 
trying for another way to peace—the way of reducing 
armaments that make aggression possible. 


We invite a comparison of the position which the 
United States has taken in this Disarmament Com- 
mission with that taken by the Soviet Union. 


Comparison Between U.S. and Soviet Views 


In the first place, in accordance with the mandate 
issued by the General Assembly last year, we have 
prepared a working paper to provide a basis for 
the progressive disclosure oan verification on a 
continuing basis of all armed forces and arma- 
ments including atomic and bacteriological. The 
Soviet representative refuses even to give serious 
consideration to this paper. 

Secondly, we have submitted a paper on essential 
principles of disarmament.’ These principles call 
for the consideration of disarmament not as a 
means of regulating but of preventing war by 
making it inherently and constitutionally impos- 
sible. These principles call for an open and sub- 
stantially disarmed world in which no state should 
be in a state of armed preparedness to start a war. 
These principles call for the balanced reduction 
of all armed forces and armaments and for the 
elimination of mass armies and the elimination of 
all instruments of mass destruction which would, 
of course, include atomic and _ bacteriological 
weapons. These principles call for effective safe- 
guards to insure that all phases of the disarma- 
ment program are po se out by all. And the 
Soviet Union has refused to give any serious con- 
sideration to these principles. 

Thirdly, the United States, with France and the 
United Kingdom, has — that we tentatively 
agree on ceilings for the armed forces of all states 
as one important item in a comprehensive disarma- 
ment program. And the Soviet Union not only 
refuses to consider this proposal but blatantly 
misrepresents it. 

The Soviet Government talks of reduction in 
the armed forces and in armaments, of the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons, and even suggests its 
willingness to accept international control. It 
has at times raised our hopes, but when we put 
concrete questions to the Soviet representative, the 





* Ibid., Nov. 19, 1951, p. 799. 
* Ibid., Apr. 14, 1952, p. 586. 
"Ibid., May 12, 1952, p. 752. 
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Soviet representative has refused to answer our 
yang concerning that control. I must con- 
ess, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot understand the 
Soviet dialectics. We must, according to that 
dialectic, adopt the magic principles presented by 
the Soviets, those and nothing more, and if we 
adopt those, then all other things will fall into 
place, all the difficult problems concerning dis- 
closure, concerning control, concerning allocation, 
concerning other denominators and indices, all 
will fall into place. 

But the Soviet representative will not discuss 
either our principles or our proposals. Our prin- 
ciples he finds vague and our concrete proposals 
are too detailed, they bog down, they are diver- 
sionary. There is only one way we must accept 
the Soviet dialectic, their major principles, or we 
can’t move forward. From this I conclude re- 
gretfully that the Soviet representative prefers to 
talk about disarmament rather than to consider 
the concrete means by which disarmament can be 
achieved. 

I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that 
the Soviet representative prefers to regard this 
Commission as another forum in the Cold War 
rather than a forum for serious discussion of dis- 
armament as a way to peace. 
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Answers to Soviet Distortions and Misrepresentations of U.S. Economy 


REMARKS BY ISADOR LUBIN'! 


Several delegations have raised important ques- 
tions of economic development, of commodity ar- 
rangements, and of full employment. I shall 
have something to say about these matters when 
we get to certain other items on the agenda. The 
ideas of these delegations deserve serious consid- 
eration. 

Other delegations—those of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
and the speaker for the World Federation of 
Trade Unions—have made a large number of as- 
sertions, most of which do not deserve serious 
consideration. Nevertheless, I feel compelled to 
make a few brief remarks in order to correct. some 
of the errors, misrepresentations, and distortions 
which have been placed in the record by these 
Soviet bloc representatives. 

I have here a whole sheaf of notes for setting 
the record straight. But I am going to restrain 
myself from using many of them. Instead, I am 
circulating to members of the Council a memo- 
randum ? which exposes a number of these Soviet 
bloc statements for the misrepresentations and 
distortions which they are. 

On the subject of unemployment, I can’t resist 
calling to your attention the absurdity of the 
Soviet charge that there are 13 million people in 
the United States who are wholly or partially 
unemployed. For the correct figures, please refer 
to the memorandum I am circulating. The most 
casual look at the help-wanted section of any 
newspaper is enough to show the falsity of the 
U.S.S.R. figure. Had he but eyes willing to see, 
this would be apparent even to the Soviet delegate. 
For example, on Sunday, June 8, the New York 
Times carried 15 solid pages in fine type of help- 
wanted ads. I gladly present this copy to my 
Soviet colleague. 


*Made on June 11 before the Economic and Social 
Council and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. Mr. Lubin is the U.S. repre- 
sentative in Ecosoc. 

2 Infra. 
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Trade Relations With Soviet Bloc 


Mr. President, I feel I must speak out on an- 
other subject. This subject is trade relations be- 
tween the countries of the Soviet orbit and the 
countries of the free world. On this there has 
been too much misrepresentation and distortion of 
the position of the United States to let it go with- 
out spoken comment. 

For the past few years it has been necessary for 
the United States and other of the free countries 
to take necessary security measures with respect 
to trade with the Soviet Union and the countries 
it dominates. The reason behind this is well 
known. After World War II, it became clear that 
the Soviet Union was unwilling to cooperate with 
its wartime allies in their efforts to promote the 
economic recovery of Europe and the rest of the 
war-torn world. Instead of demobilizing its 
armed forces as did other countries, the Soviet 
Union maintained its military power and devoted 
its industrial resources largely to increased output 
of war materials. It concentrated on obtaining 
from the United States and other industrial 
countries the equipment and other materials 
necessary to increase its war potential. The 
Soviet Union, through its occupation forces in 
Eastern Europe, moved swiftly to consolidate its 
economic and political control of this area. In 
February 1948, the Communist coup in Czecho- 
slovakia—a coup only made possible by the nearby 
presence of the Red armies—that Communist coup 
made the aggressive designs of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as plain as day. 

Of course, the people of other countries were all 
deeply disturbed over this. And in the face of 
such aggressive designs, it was necessary for the 
United States and the other free countries to look 
to their defenses. One measure was to develop a 
system of security controls over strategic exports 
to the Soviet bloc. The U.S. program was initi- 
ated in March 1948—one month after the true 
face of the Soviet policy was exposed in Czecho- 
slovakia. Since then, the United States has not 
permitted the shipments of strategic goods to the 
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Soviet bloc. Other free countries have also put 
similar controls over such of their exports as 
would be important to the Soviet war potential. 
Such restrictions represent one part of the pro- 
gram by which we are strengthening ourselves to 
discourage—or, if necessary, to repel—aggression 
of the sort that occurred in Czechoslovakia and, 
more recently, in Korea. 

This has been our policy since 1948. But, in 
executing it, the United States does not—I repeat, 
does not—oppose exports of nonstrategic goods to 
the Soviet bloc. As it happens, U.S. trade with 
the countries now Soviet satellites has never been 
large and our trade with the Soviet Union itself 
has amounted over a long period of years to about 
one percent of our total trade. This low percent- 
age prevailed even before the Bolsheviks came into 
control in Russia and may be explained on purely 
economic grounds. However, the West European 
countries have had a substantial trade with the 
Soviet bloc countries for a long time. They ob- 
tain large supplies of timber, coal, and grain 
from Eastern Europe and in exchange they ship 
a wide variety of manufactured products. 

Attempts—the latest at this very Council—have 
been made by Communist spokesmen to show that 
the United States has tried to prevent this Euro- 
pean East-West trade in peaceful goods. The 
truth—as stated many times by official U.S. 
spokesmen, and a truth which I assert again—is 
that the United States is not opposed to such trade. 

Gentlemen, we are all too familiar with the 
many tirades delivered here (i. e., at the United 
Nations) in recent years by representatives of 
the Soviet Union or its satellites on the subject 
of trade controls. To me, these exhibitions have 
served as some evidence of the effectiveness of our 
effort to stop the flow of strategic materials to 
them. 


History of Soviet Trade Doctrine 


In recent months, however, the Soviet bloc has 
given a new twist to these tirades. They now talk 
not only about the wickedness of our security trade 
controls—while, of course, maintaining rigid con- 
trol over their own strategic exports. But they 
now talk about more than this. They now talk 
about the value—indeed, the necessity—of expand- 
ing international trade generally. Gentlemen, in 
listening to the honorable representative of the 
Soviet Union on Thursday, one might have been 
led to believe that the Soviets had now abandoned 
the self-sufficiency doctrine that has guided their 
conduct for over 30 years. 

I think we are all familiar with this doctrine. 
It was set out by Lenin himself in his report on 
concessions at the 8th Congress of Soviets in De- 
cember 1920. Said Lenin: “Restoration of trade 
relations is a means of making large purchases of 
machinery needed by us. The sooner we 
have achieved this ... the sooner will we be 
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economically independent from the capitalist 
countries.” 

That was in 1920. In 1941 a prominent Soviet 
economist, Mishustin, spelled out the same princi- 
ple in greater detail. He wrote (in “Foreign 
Trade of the U.S.S.R.,” Moscow, 1941): “The 
main goal of Soviet import is to utilize foreign 
merchandise, and first of all machinery, for the 
speediest realization of the plans for socialist re- 
construction, for the industrialization of the na- 
tional economy, and for the technical and economic 
independence of the U.S.S.R. The import 
of the U.S.S.R. is so organized that it aids the 
speediest liberation from import.” 

That was in 1941. And, 5 years later, with the 
postwar creation of a Soviet sphere of influence, 
Moscow imposed this self-sufficient policy—a pol- 
icy which, need I add, is the death of international 
trade—on the Soviet bloc as a whole. In its deal- 
ings with its East European satellites and with 
Communist China, Soviet policy has been to re- 
orient their trade almost exclusively to itself. 
And, in its dealings with the free world, its policy 
has been to limit imports to goods essential for 
reindustrialization and rearmament. 

This has continued to be the consistent policy of 
the Soviet and Soviet bloc leaders in recent years. 
It was again spelled out in a Czechoslovak directive 
issued in the spring of 1950. This provides as 
follows: (1) only absolute essentials are to be im- 
ported from capitalist countries and these only 
when adequate supplies cannot be found within the 
Soviet realm; (2) insofar as possible, payments 
are to be made through exports of nonessential 
goods; (3) to the extent that shipping is available, 
all imports are to be channeled through Polish 
ports and are to be carried in Soviet realm ships. 
So much for imports. Now, regarding exports: 
(1) nothing is to be delivered to capitalist coun- 
tries which is required in the Soviet Union or the 
so-called Peoples’ Democracies; (2) no exports of 
strategic goods are permitted to capitalist coun- 
tries; (3) the Peoples’ Democracies are to be 
granted priority in delivery of goods required for 
the rebuilding of their economy; (4) exports to 
capitalist countries are to be limited to nonessential 
goods insofar as possible; (5) deliveries of steel 
products to capitalist countries are to be reduced 
toa minimum; (6) shipping across West Germany 
and from West European ports is to be reduced to 
a minimum, and, whenever possible, Soviet Union 
or Peoples’ Democracies vessels are to be employed 
for overseas trade. 

Mr. President, it is not because I think this 
history of Soviet trade doctrine is unknown to the 
members of this Council that I have gone into it 
in such detail. Instead, I have gone into it in 
order to focus attention on the appeal made by the 
representatives of the Soviet Union, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia for an expansion of trade between 
the Soviet bloc countries and the free world. Does 
this, we must ask ourselves, mark a critical change 
in fundamental Soviet doctrine? Gentlemen, I 
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would rejoice if this were so. But, while we are 
waiting for some evidence of this—some concrete 
evidence—we might recall to ourselves the extent 
to date of Soviet cooperation on world trade prob- 
lems. Did the Soviet Union vote for the calling 
of a U.N. world trade conference—the very pur- 

ose of which was to stimulate world trade in 

anuary 1946—at the first meeting of this very 
Council? No. Did the Soviet Union participate 
in the preparations for the Habana conference, or 
in the conference itself? No. 

Did the Soviet Union participate in the nego- 
tiations for the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade? No. Did the Soviet Union join the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund or the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, both 
of which are instruments to further world trade? 
No. Did the Soviet Union accept the magnani- 
mous and wholehearted offer of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France to join in pre- 
paring a program for the economic recovery of 
production and trade in Europe in 1947? It did 
not. And the Soviet Union has not only failed to 
participate in these major projects of interna- 
tional cooperation. It has also tried its best to 
discredit them, to smear them, and to sabotage 
them at every opportunity. 


Peace Talk Theory vs. Harassing Practices 


So, we may ask, whence comes this sweet reason- 
ableness, this talk about trade and peace? But, 
some may say, Soviet doctrine and Soviet behavior 
toward these various international organizations 
and programs do not reflect. actual Soviet bloc 
practices in concrete transactions. Well, let’s 
take a look at Soviet bloc trading practices. I 
won't refer toChina. The manner in which Brit- 
ish businessmen were treated in Communist China 
is known to all of you and their decision to quit 
that unfortunate country—a decision taken less 
than a month ago—is an ironic commentary on 
current Soviet trade pretensions. I might, how- 
ever, refer you to the difficulties my own country- 
men have experienced in trying to do business with 
Communist Czechoslovakia. We have heard a 
lot about the Soviet bloc countries wanting to 
trade with foreign businessmen. But how do the 
facts fit in with these claims? First, the prop- 
erty of American nationals in Czechoslovakia has 
been confiscated without compensation. Next, 
the Czechoslovak Government has persecuted 
and harassed American firms to such an extent 
that it is virtually impossible for them to do busi- 
ness in Czechoslovakia. Third, the Czechoslovak 
Government, as have all Soviet bloc governments, 
has declared it treasonable for its citizens to fur- 
nish the necessary information on trade which is 
essential to the conduct of commercial enterprise. 
Fourth, American charitable and welfare organi- 
zations have been forced to discontinue their work. 
And, finally, American citizens have been im- 
prisoned without justification. 
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It can 
For individuals the cost 
can be too high financially. And for nations it 
can cost too much in independence. 

Mr. President, I have recalled to you the facts 
of Soviet doctrine and practice in the interna- 
tional trade field. I ask you to examine the cur- 


That is what can happen to individuals. 
also happen to nations. 


rent Soviet pretensions in the light of their be- 
havior. Plainly, Soviet doctrine and practice in 
this field, to say nothing of Soviet doctrine and 
practice in the political, information, and military 
fields, do not permit us to consider this recent talk 
of the Soviets as anything more than “just talk.” 

In saying this, I do not mean to imply that the 
United States—as other free nations—would not 
welcome bona fide action by the Soviet Union in 
joining the family of nations that practice as well 
as preach an expansion of international trade. 
The Government of the United States always wel- 
comes opporiunities to increase world trade, but 
not at the price of its national security or the 
security of other free nations. I might add that 
the Soviet Union would find the reception of its 
trade propaganda more favorable if other Soviet 
activities were consistent with it. As it is, this 
propaganda has fallen on skeptical ears because 
it is accompanied in some places by aggression and 
threats of aggression, and by the stimulation of 
subversion everywhere. It is in this area of mis- 
information and subversion and aggression that 
the Soviets must change their ways before cre- 
dence can be given to their words. And, until they 
do change, we must continue to take with reserva- 
tions their current talk about peace and trade. 

Still, and even in the face of Soviet unwilling- 
ness to act like a good neighbor in the world com- 
munity, it is the policy of the United States to 
promote and increase trade in peaceful goods. Let 
us hope that such a flow of goods will help keep 
open the lines of communication between the peo- 
= of the free world and the peoples of the Soviet 

loc, and let us hope, contribute to the rusting 
away of the Iron Curtain. 

Gentlemen, we have heard it said that the United 
States fears peace. The reason alleged for this 
is that our defense program was started to keep 
Americans from a depression. The American 
economy after its brief readjustment in 1949, was 
operating in high gear before the Communist 
attack in Korea. This rearmament program has 
brought us many more problems than it has solu- 
tions of problems. It has brought us heavy taxes, 
higher prices, reduced profits, and extra strains 
of many kinds. We would be glad to be relieved 
of them. 

The fact is that the United States fears neither 
peace nor war, though we cherish peace and we 
abhor war. We are confident of our ability to 
solve the problems of peace by the use of foresight 
and resolute action, Just as we would solve the 
problems of war, if they were thrust upon us. As 
has been made evident, time and again, by the 
actions of the free nations of the world, the solu- 
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tion, within the framework and spirit of the U.N. 
Charter, of the problems raised by Soviet imperi- 
alism depends almost entirely on the Soviet Union. 
But, come what may, it is our determination to 
get on with the U.N. job of establishing for our- 
selves and our fellow human beings the higher liv- 
ing standards and the fuller lives that people 
everywhere insistently demand. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE U. S. ECONOMIC 
SITUATION: 


Supssecr: Supplementary Comments on World 
Economic Situation 


As I stated orally, there are a number of misrepresen- 
tations and distortions with respect to the United States 
in the statements on the world economic situation made by 
the delegates of the Soviet Union, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, and the representative of the World Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions. Rather than take up the meet- 
ing time of the Council in miscellaneous refutation, I am 
circulating this memorandum in order to set the record 
straight on some of the points. 

This memorandum does not deal with the misrepresen- 
tations and distortions which the representatives of the 
Soviet bloc presented with respect to the economic situ- 
ation within the Soviet bloc. A comparison of Soviet 
claims with the material set forth in Chapter 5 of the 
latest Economic Survey of Europe, prepared by the 
Economic Commission for Europe, will serve to correct 
many of these misrepresentations and distortions. 


Unemployment in the United States 


The Soviet representative gave us the fantastic im- 
pression that over thirteen million people in the United 
States are wholly or partially unemployed. The facts, 
as indicated in my statement, are that since last year 
there have been less than two million unemployed. In 
April and May of this year, there were only 1,600,000 
people unemployed, or 2.6% of the working force. 

The Soviet representative—as he did last year and 
the year before, built up his fantastic figure by including 
the considerable number of persons working part-time in 
the United States, most of whom, as I have told this 
Council on three previous occasions, work part-time 
because they choose to do so. These part-time workers 
include high school and college boys and girls who work 
after school, on Saturdays, housewives who can spare 
part of the week to earn some additional money, retired 
people who work only part-time. It is preposterous to 
call these people even partially unemployed. 

Another group comprises those with a job but not at 
work. Over one third (36%) of these people were absent 
from work because of illness and another 20% because they 
were on vacations. Neither of these groups is even in- 
cluded in our totals of unemployment, nor are they in any 
other country that I know of. 


New York Workers’ Earnings in Relation to City Workers’ 
Family Budget 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates that for a 
family of four persons $4,083 was needed in order to live 
modestly but adequately in New York City in the autumn 
of 1951. This figure was correctly quoted by the repre- 
sentative of Wrru. Here the accuracy ends. In an en- 
deavor to prove that family incomes were indecently low, 
she compared earnings of individual factory workers with 
this adequacy level for a 4-person family. This com- 


parison is obviously inappropriate since many workers are 


* Submitted to members of Ecosoc on June 11 by the 
U.S. representative, Isador Lubin, and released to the 
press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on the same date. 
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not factory workers and since, on the average, there is 
more than one wage-earner per family. 

The true comparisons are as follows. Incomes of fam- 
ilies of wage-earners and clerical workers in New York 
City averaged $4,250 in 1951, as shown by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This is $167 above the adequacy figure 
for a family of four. However, the average size of these 
families was 3.2 persons not 4, so their requirements are 
roughly 86% as great or $3,500. Consequently the typical 
New York worker made $750, or more than 20%, above 
the modest but adequate level. 

Now, I do not want to imply that many famiiles, espe- 
cially families of four or five or more, living on lower-than- 
average pay, are not having a hard time making ends 
meet—what with higher taxes and the rise in consumer 
prices. I am sure that they are, particularly those whose 
wages or salaries have not been increased since 1950. 
But to say that typical American workers are not earning 
enough to live on, in the face of the rise in real wages 
which has occurred since the war, is patently false. 


Housing Rents 


The Soviet representative also stated that American 
families are poor because a very large proportion of their 
income must be spent on rent. The Representative of the 
Soviet Union said that American workers’ families spent 
25-40% of their incomes for housing. The correct figure 
for American workers living in large cities is about 12%. 
If you take into consideration not only rents, or their 
equivalent for home-owners, but also the cost of fuel, light, 
electricity, refrigeration, etc., the proportion of income 
spent on all aspects of housing was just under 20% in 
1950. This figure of 20% comes from the latest surveys of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1950 and applies to 
the great cities of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia; to 
Pittsburgh, to such mid-Western cities as Kansas City, and 
on the Far West Coast, to Portland, Oregon, for example. 
The proportion of income spent on housing and home main- 
tenance in the smaller cities of the U.S. is even less, rang- 
ing from a little over 15% to 20%. 

It was also stated that rents have risen recently in the 
U.S. The figure used, I believe, was a rise of 20%. The 
facts are that rents rose by 4.5% from the spring of 1951 
to the spring of 1952 in our large cities. 


Housing Construction and Crowding 


Extensive reference was also made by the Soviet repre- 
sentative to overcrowding, mortgages and a number of 
other fancied evils in the United States. Happily for us, 
our homes were not subjected to the bombing which 
devastated London, Rotterdam, and many of the cities 
and towns of the Soviet Union. Our housing situation is 
thus not really comparable with that in parts of Europe. 
Although we have been fortunate, we cannot allow our 
housing situation to be misrepresented. 

Take three facts: 

First, Crowding: As for Americans living in hovels, the 
Census of 1950 shows that only 544% of our homes had 
more than 1% persons per room—our standard for over- 
crowding. Less than 15% had more than one person per 
room. In 1951, only about 5% of all households contained 
married couples or parents and children sharing the living 
quarters of relatives. 

In recent years the average Soviet urban dweller had 
slightly more than 3.5 square meters—about 38 square 
feet—of dwelling space. This compares with 54 to 65 
_— feet per inmate of Federal prisons in the United 

tates. 

Second, Home Mortgages: The representative of the 
USSR bemoaned the alleged fact that 34 of our families 
were in debt for their homes. I assume that he is re- 
ferring to the mortgages on their homes. The correct 
figure is not 67% but about 25% of all families. Evi- 
dently, the Soviet conception of a mortgage is that it is 
an instrument enabling “imperialist Shylock money lend- 
ers” to extract high interest rates and keep homeowners 
under their control with the constant threat of foreclosure. 
In the United States, the home mortgage is an eminently 
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respectable way by which a man can acquire his own 
home and pay for it over a long period of time, instead 
of paying rent. We encourage home ownership in this 
country, and, as I said in my earlier remarks, there are 
various systems of government guarantees for home mort- 
gages at moderate interest rates, devised both to make 
it easier for people to buy their homes and to insure the 
solvency of the institutions financing them! 

For us, the fact that over half (53%) of American 
families in 1950 had title to their homes is a matter for 
congratulations, not condolences. Moreover, the bulk 
(61%) of the buyers of new homes in recent years (1949) 
are in the middle income group—$3,000-$5,000—in which 
the majority of American wage earners and salaried 
workers now fall. 

Third, New Homes Built: It is quite true that in 1951 
the number of new houses and apartments started in the 
U.S. was smaller than in 1950—which, by the way, was 
the all-time peak of building. The decline was the result 
of restrictions on scarce materials, as I indicated in my 
opening discussion. In view of the fact that American 
families do have homes in which to live—and quite good 
ones, by and large—we could well afford to curtail resi- 
dential construction somewhat until supplies of materials 
improved—as they now have. But, lest anyone conjure 
up a picture of only a few thousand dwellings built in 
1951, let me tell my colleague that, if he will study the 
figures, he will find that even in 1951 over 1,000,000 new 
dwelling units were started, secondly only to the all-time 
high of 1,400,000 in 1950. This year, home construction is 
running above last year. 


Farm Ownership 


It was stated that 50% of American farm lands are 
owned by large owners. It is true that 40% of the crop- 
land, and 60% of all farmland, is in farms of over 500 
acres. It is not true, however, that size of landholding 
is an adequate measure of the size of farm businesses. 
Cattle ranches in the arid West often have thousands of 
acres and yield modest incomes, while many small poultry 
or truck farms in suburban areas have only a few acres 
but yield very respectable incomes. 

It is quite true that the proportion of large farms, over 
500 acres, has been increasing and that tiny, uneconomical 
farms have been declining in number. This is in the 
interest of more economical units, suitable for mechanized 
farming. Sheep and cattle ranches of the West must be 
large to be profitable ; chicken farms should be small—and 
are. A typical Iowa corn and hog farm is only 160 acres 
and is profitable. 

As I said in my statement—and as the USSR Repre- 
sentative also stated—the number of families on farms 
in the U.S. is diminishing, but, as he did not go on to 
say, these farmers and their children choose to go to the 
cities and to seek industrial employment of their own free 
will; and, as he also failed to say, farm production has 
gone up 40% since before the war, with fewer people 
working our farms. 

American farmers are not “impoverished.” Cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings in 1950 averaged $5,400 per 
farm as compared with $1,400 in 1940, a much greater 
rise than in costs of operation. 

Gross farm income in 1951, at $38.7 billion, was more 
than triple the 1940 total of $10.9 billion. This crop year, 
1952, is expected to see a record. Since Korea, farm costs 
have been increasing more rapidly than incomes, but 
net farm income in 1951 was still 17% over that of 1950 
and 314 times that of 1940. 

Farmers’ equities—the value of their land, buildings and 
other assets minus their mortgage and other liabilities 
also tripled from 1940 to 1951. Farm assets were $53,788 
million in 1940, and liabilities were $10,035 million. In 
contrast, assets were $142,775 million in 1951 and liabil- 
ities were $12,806 million. 

Obviously, the American farmer is quite well off. 
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Corporate Earnings 


The Soviet representative again tried to frighten the 
Souncil with the old hobgoblin—the “American monopo- 
list.” I’m a little weary of listening to this exaggerated 
scare story of vast profits, allegedly at the expense of 
workers, of the public—-indeed, of the whole world; of 
the stories about the “greedy few” who own these giants. 
So let’s look at the record. 

Profits of American corporations are large, in absolute 
amounts, and 1951 was a record year in dollar income 
before taxes. These profits, however, are based on a rel- 
atively small margin on each dollar of sales, and, in turn, 
on a large quantity of sales. Also, taxes have so in- 
creased that profits after taxes declined in 1951. 

According to the official statistics of the Federal Trade 
Commission, American manufacturing corporations as a 
group in 1951 made a profit, after taxes, of 5.4 cents on 
every dollar of goods they sold. 

Figures have been tossed around by the Representa- 
tives of the Soviet bloc in an attempt to show that our 
defense industries have been swelling their profits. Now, 
what is the true measure of the profits of a corporation 
or an individual? The answer, obviously, is the amount 
that they have left over after they have paid their expenses 
and their taxes, both in dollar terms and in relation to 
investment. The value of the goods sold by American cor- 
porations in 1950 was 17 percent greater than in 1951. 
What happened to their profits? After taxes, they were 
actually 12 percent lower than in 1950, when our defense 
program was just getting under way. The fact is that 
with the exception of oil all of the important industries 
upon which we primarily depend for the production of our 
principal defense needs show lower net profits for 1951 
than for 1950. If I might cite but a few instances, the 
profits of the iron and steel industry were down by 10 
percent; machinery, including electrical equipment, by 8 
percent ; and chemicals by 19 percent. 


International Organization 
for Standardization 


by Willard L. Thorp 


Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 


There is no need for me to speak to you about 
how important the development of standards is to 
scientific and technical cooperation and to the more 
efficient production and distribution of commodi- 
ties. Unless you believe this to be the case, you 
would not be here. I prefer to use this opportu- 
nity to remind you of the broader significance of 
your work—work which plays its part in the 
efforts being made by men of good will in many 
countries to try to resolve differences among peo- 
ples. It is all too easy to concentrate one’s atten- 
tion on the particular problem at hand and forget 
the larger purposes within which the specific proj- 
ect is a part. 





*Excerpts from an address made before the General 
Assembly of the International Organization for Stand- 
ardization at New York, N. Y., on June 19 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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The competing characteristics of difference and 
uniformity run all through human endeavor in 
society. The ultimate expression of difference is 
chaos. The ultimate expression of uniformity is 
stagnation. The problem of society is to find ways 
and means which will encourage the process of 


‘change in order to achieve progress, while not 


creating intolerable disorder at the same time. 

There are many historical reasons which explain 
the many differences which appear among na- 
tions—differences in language, currency, measure- 
ments, traditions, customs, and even philosophies. 
So long as we were detached from each other by 
great distances, great when measured in terms of 
time and convenience, most of these differences 
were relatively unimportant. Thecontacts among 
the different peoples were few and far between. 
However, in today’s world, shrinking rapidly as 
the result of extraordinary improvements in com- 
munication and transportation, we have all been 
brought close together. 


Elements in National Differences 


In this much smaller world of ours, it was in- 
evitable that national differences should become 
much more significant. They are more apparent. 
They exert more influence on our lives. They 
really matter. These differences can lead to mu- 
tual benefit when they lead to the enrichment ot 
each other in the field of production, or science, or 
art, or ideas. But differences can also lead to 
confusion and misunderstanding and can create 
barriers to better understanding and to the full use 
of all our capabilities. 

I am sure that people throughout the world 
recognize that restrictive nationalism, applied in 
the form of barriers, deprives them of the satisfac- 
tion of sharing their knowledge and the benefits 
of receiving it from others, not to mention its 
opposition to the economic benefits of expanded 
trade. Freedom is more productive than restric- 
tion. The great fertilizing ideas that have had a 
decisive influence on the life of mankind have come 
from men and women of many faiths and nations. 
The infinite number of short steps which total up 
to the great distance covered by scientific advance, 
both theoretical and applied, have been taken by 
thousands of imaginative explorers of the un- 
known in many countries. True national pride is 
that which recognizes its inheritance and wisely 
enriches it. The cooperative exchange of things 
and ideas is the path of greatest hope and progress 
for each participating nation. 

Tradition and national pride are not the only 
forces which often make the work of all of us dif_i- 
cult. In addition, any given process or procedure 
usually is related to a substantial investment of 
one kind or another. For example, in the field of 
language, investment in libraries and education is 
involved; in production, machinery usually has 
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been constructed to meet certain specifications; in 
the field of labor, a special group of workers ma 
have acquired certain special skills. Each such 
situation seeks its own protection, and any pro- 
spective change must take its special interest into 
account. 

These are elements which may tend to preserve 
our differences, unduly, but we must not be dis- 
couraged. In our shrinking world, we are jointly 
embarked on an adventure in creation and prog- 
ress. Today international organizations and 
institutions, both governmental and nongovern- 
mental, have a constant task in dealing creatively 
and constructively with differences. 


Elimination of Differences by Individual Effort 


Common and unified standards like the interna- 
tional pharmacoepeia produced by the World 
Health Organization have been established. I am 
sure that hundreds of lives have been saved by the 
development of common rules and practices at 
the various airports all over the world. Your 
own organization has real progress to report in 
the reduction of differences in your special field. 

Elimination of unnecessary difference does not, 
of course, argue for a common sameness every- 
where. What strikes me as important is the way 
in which some of the unnecessary differences that 
confuse and confound relations between peoples 
can be gradually whittled away and ultimately 
eliminated. There is general social benefit to all 
peoples when certain understandable standards 
are established, for example, in reference to raw 
material qualities, or to tensile strength and other 
qualities of yarn, or to thread count of textiles. 
There is great benefit from developing a common 
nomenclature, a common language of communica- 
tion in reference to the standards which can be 
established. These benefits favor the interests of 
technical and engineering professional experts; 
they improve productivity ; they extend the area of 
understandable communication; they benefit the 
consumer; and they make a contribution toward 
increased trade. I believe it behooves us all to 
look carefully at the differences in our lives and 
practices today and to differentiate between those 
which represent a valued and creative and con- 
structive contribution and those whose elimination 
will lead to easier and more efficient and more 
friendly living. 

There is a great similarity in the tremendous 
effort you are carrying on to eliminate the differ- 
ences that stand in the way of technical and engi- 
neering progress and the efforts of nations today 
to develop common policies and joint international 
ways of doing things together. You who are 
statesmen on the engineering and technical front 
join hands with statesmen on other fronts to re- 
duce the obstacles that divide, to strengthen the 
forces that unite, and to contribute to genuine 
economic and social progress. 
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The same deep spiritual and moral motives 
which inspire statesmen to concern themselves 
with the world’s betterment guide you. Without 
an underlying conviction that the improved well- 
being of peoples is a goal to which every person 
should be dedicated, there would be little 
philosophical motivation for the work you are 
carrying on. Today, the important fact is that 
more and more men and women in every walk of 
life throughout the world are dedicating them- 
selves to the goal in the international field of bet- 
— our institutions, our practices, and our very 
iving. 

This goal will not be reached through the ef- 





forts or inspiration of one or a dozen individuals, 
The problem of international relations and good 
will is too complex for that. It will be reached 
by the efforts of countless individuals, each doing 
his part directly and through such agencies as this, 
the International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion. May I express the hope and wish that this 
General Assembly meeting here in the United 
States of America will give added strength to your 
efforts. It is within your power to make a signifi- 
cant contribution not only to scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation but also to mutual understanding 
and international cooperation among the peoples 
of the world. 


Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FORTY-FIRST REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD MARCH 1-15, 1952! 


U.N. doc. S/2629 
Transmitted May 9, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 41 of the United 
Nations Command Operations in Korea for the period 
1-15 March, inclusive. United Nations Command com- 
muniqués numbers 1190-1204 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

Although staff officers continued their meetings on 
agenda item 3, little substantive progress was made. Dis- 
cussion centered on the number of ports of entry at which 
inspection teams are to be located, the authority of neu- 
tral nation inspection teams to inspect classified equip- 
ment, and the participation of the Soviet Union in 
inspection. 

The Communists continued to press for five port of 
entry complexes as inspection areas; the United Nations 
Command representatives reiterated the requirement for 
six. 

With respect to the functions and authority of the neu- 
tral nations supervisory commission, the Communists 
continued to object to the United Nations Command pro- 
posed clause “—but this shall not be construed as author- 
izing inspections or examinations of any secret designs 
or characteristics of any combat aircraft, armored ve- 
hicles, weapons or ammunitions.” They stated that such 


restrictions would prevent proper and adequate inspec- ' 


tion of replenishment material. The United Nations 
Command representatives pointed out that this clause 
constituted necessary and proper guidance for the in- 
spection teams as to the scope of inspection required. 
The participation of the Soviet Union in the neutral 
nations supervisory commission was again discussed at 
length. The United Nations Command representatives 


*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on May 9. Texts of the 30th, 31st, and 32d 
reports appear in the Butietin of Feb. 18, 1952, p. 266; 
the 33d report, ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th re- 
port, ibid., Mar. 17, 1952, p. 480; the 35th report, ibid., 
Mar. 31, 1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, ibid., Apr. 
14, 1952, pp. 594 and 597; the 38th report, ibid., May 5, 
1952, p. 715; the 39th report, ibid., May 19, 1952, p. 788; 
and the 40th report, ibid., June 23, 1952, p. 998. 
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again pointed out that the agreed principle six specifi- 
cally provides that both sides agree to invite neutral na- 
tions acceptable to both sides. The United Nations Com- 
mand representative challenged the Communists to show 
where in the record any other interpretation could be 
derived from the agreed principle (contained in United 
Nations Command report number 38). 

At the meeting on 4 March 1952 the Communist repre- 
sentative said: “The attitude that you assume without 
giving any reason nor having any reason is apart from 
that of following the definitions of the neutral nations.” 
The United Nations Command has repeatedly and clearly 
stated its position. Reasons for rejecting the Soviet 
Union have been furnished to the Communists as quoted in 
United Nations Command report number 40. 

Bitter charges, vituperation and studied evasions char- 
acterized the Communist delegation’s approach in discus- 
sions of the exchange of prisoners of war during the past 
two weeks. With the movement of talks from staff officer 
level to the reconvened sub-delegation on agenda item 4, 
there was hope that the Communists would recognize the 
desirability of coming to agreement on unresolved issues 
and expedite a sound and workable solution of the prisoner 
of war problem. Developments indicate clearly that they 
refuse even intelligent consideration of the United Na- 
tions Command proposals. 

Realizing that final agreement was not in sight, the 
United Nations Command delegation again proposed that 
seriously sick and injured prisoners be exchanged im- 
mediately so as to provide each side an opportunity to 
assume responsibility for the care of its hospitalized per- 
sonnel. The Communists refused, as they had done here- 
tofore, with no reasonable basis for rejecting such a hu- 
manitarian proposal. 

As a secondary measure, the United Nations Command 
proposed that arrangements be made for the early de- 
livery of Red Cross comfort packages to prisoners of war. 
Not only was this suggestion arbitrarily refused, but 
the Communists based their rejection on the unfounded 
accusation that the United Nations Command was at- 
tempting to delay the conferences by introducing propa- 
ganda issues. 

A proposal that the activation and utilization of joint 
Red Cross teams, previously agreed upon by both sides, 
be authorized now for immediate relief work in the pris- 
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oner of war camps while negotiations continued, met the 
same unyielding resistance from the Communist side. 

Previously the Communists had agreed to exchange 
complete prisoner of war data on all persons taken into 
custody by each side, with the firm understanding that 
such exchange was to be bilateral and made at the same 
time. The United Nations Command delegation repeat- 
edly made efforts to effect this exchange, reminding the 
Communists again and again of previous agreements and 
of the fact that some 50,000 United Nations Command 
prisoners, whom the Communists had admitted having 
captured but had not reported, were still to be accounted 
for. The Communists, by transparent artifice, have at- 
tempted to deny their previous agreement, and, by taking 
remarks from the official records and quoting them out 
of context, have made every effort to establish the respon- 
sibility of the United Nations Command to submit com- 
plete data without reciprocal information being received 
from them. The United Nations Command has, and will, 
categorically deny any obligation on its part to submit sup- 
plementary information on all the prisoners of war it has 
ever held without equivalent data on all United Nations 
Command prisoners of war ever in Communist custody. 

Despite the Communists’ claim that the majority of 
personnel whom they captured were released at the front 
and their often-repeated stand that all the prisoners they 
now hold have been reported, they have yet to offer any 
substantiating evidence to support the truth of their state- 
ments. Information which the United Nations Command 
has received from many sources indicates that, in Sep- 
tember and October of 1950, there were many Republic of 
Korea Army personnel moved into Manchuria and, after 
a period of indoctrination, these troops were assigned to 
units of the North Korean Peoples Army. The Psycho- 
logical Warfare Agency of the Communists, as late as 2 
March 1952, broadcast a statement from an ex-Republic 
of Korea soldier who had been captured by the North 
Korean Peoples Army and given training as a member of 
the Communist forces. Facts such as these, admitted by 
the Communists themselves, disprove any statements they 
make claiming that captured personnel were released en 
masse. 

As a continuation of its effort to secure every available 
piece of evidence on its missing prisoners, the United Na- 
tions Command submitted a list of 174 additional names 
of United States personnel missing in action on whom 
there is evidence indicating they were once prisoners of 
war. Thus far, 1,621 names of this category have been 
given the Communists with a request for an accounting 
of their disposition. 

The United Nations Command, throughout these dis- 
cussions, has maintained its previous stand that it will 
not forcibly repatriate any prisoners of war in its cus- 
tody. It has been pointed out again and again to the 
Communists that the principle of no forced repatriation is 
the only basis upon which any logical, humane exchange 
can be made. The United Nations Command has made 
every effort to secure agreement on this point, and has 
explained clearly and concisely that its stand is bilateral, 
applied to all prisoners of both sides and accepts the prem- 
ise that there may be in Communist custody some prison- 
ers who may not desire to return to their former side. 
If so, the acceptance of no forced repatriation works to 
the advantage of both sides. Any other basis of exchange 
is totally unacceptable to the United Nations Command, 
and from a moral and political view, should be equally 
unacceptable to the Communists. 

An initial report received from the United Nations 
Command prisoner of war camp at Koje-Do indicated that 
an outbreak among North Korean prisoners of war had 
occurred on 13 March 1952. Pending a complete investi- 
gation a release was made to the press and the subject 
introduced at the agenda item 4 conference on 15 March 
as follows: 


“Headquarters 2nd Logistical Command, Pusan, 
Korea, 15 March 1952. 
“Twelve Communist prisoners of war are dead and 
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twenty six wounded as a result of an outbreak at 0930 
Thursday morning, 13 March, at the United Nations 
prisoner of war camp, Koje-Do Island. One American 
officer and one Republic of Korea civilian were injured. 
An investigation immediately ordered will disclose the 
full facts. So far as is presently known, the latest 
outbreak, the second within a month, occurred when a 
work party of co-operative prisoners of war, and a de- 
tachment of Republic of Korea troops under a Republic 
of Korea captain were suddenly stoned when passing an 
area containing a large number of unruly Communist 
prisoners. The guard company opened fire upon the 
attackers. 

“Quiet has been restored and all prisoners are com- 
plying fully with the orders of the authorities. The 
International Red Cross has been informed and will 
make an independent investigation.” 


In answer to the request of the American Red Cross for 
assistance in the formulation of the Joint Red Cross 
teams to assist in the relief and exchange of prisoners of 
war, the National Societies of Great Britain, Canada, 
Australia, Philippines, and Turkey responded quickly. 
The remainder of the United Nations participating in the 
Korean conflict will undoubtedly be heard from soon. 
Meanwhile, concrete plans are being formulated for team 
operations and the packaging of medical and relief 
supplies. 

The status of agenda item 5 remains unchanged. The 
United Nations Command delegation is still awaiting a 
request from the Communists for a meeting at the staff 
officer level to incorporate the agreed article, as quoted in 
United Nations Command report number 40, into the 
armistice agreement. 

Utilizing his strongly prepared positions, which are 
constantly being improved, the enemy offered determined 
and usually effective resistance to the numerous United 
Nations Command raids and patrols. 

Hostile forces limited their activities to sporadic and 
widely scattered probing efforts against United Nations 
Command forward positions during the hours of darkness. 
The largest unit thus employed by the enemy was a bat- 
talion. Although none of these small-unit actions were 
of major military significance they did serve to outline 
the disposition and attitude of forward enemy units. A 
noteworthy addition to enemy activity occurred on the 
Eastern front when hostile forces disseminated propa- 
ganda leaflets by air-bursting artillery and mortar shells. 
There was no diminution in the enemy’s capabilities dur- 
ing the period. Enemy troop dispositions and front lines 
remained static. 

Hostile contact on the Western front, as elsewhere, was 
inaugurated in the main by aggressive United Nations 
Command patrols and raids. In one such raid on 2 March, 
United Nations Command elements in Kigong area forced 
the withdrawal of a small enemy unit after a four-hour 
battle. Raids were also conducted in the Mabang and 
Sagimak areas, but the enemy forces successfully defended 
their positions. Enemy-initiated action on the Western 
front was limited to small exploratory attacks against 
United Nations Command forward positions during the 
hours of darkness. In four such actions United Nations 
Command elements made brief withdrawals from outpost 
positions, but these positions were immediately restored 
by prompt counter action. 

Action of the Central and Eastern fronts resembled the 
pattern of activity of recent periods. The only exception 
occurred on 12 March when the enemy, in a momentary 
display of aggressiveness, launched an unsuccessful bat- 
talion strength attack against United Nations Command 
positions in the Tupo area. 

Despite the approach of more favorable weather the 
enemy still shows no firm inclination of an early depar- 
ture from his present defensive attitude, although the 
possibility of enemy offensive action during the spring 
has been suggested by several prisoners of war. Con- 
tinuous United Nations Command alertness and surveil- 
lance, however, minimizes the enemy’s opportunity to 
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attain significant tactical surprise in any major military 
operation in Korea. 

Generally unfavourable weather over Northeastern 
Korea failed to interrupt the assaults of United Nations 
Command carrier aircraft against Communist supply 
routes in North Korea as jet and propeller-driven air- 
planes attacked enemy logistical facilities with an average 
of 107 sorties a day. 

East coast rail lines in enemy territory bore the brunt 
of the carrier-launched attacks during the period. On 
7 March the carrier planes set a new record for the number 
of rail cuts made in a single day’s operation. Ina special 
strike on 2 March a known headquarters and barracks 
area was attacked with excellent results. 

In the Yellow Sea a United Nations Command aircraft 
carrier averaged forty-six sorties per day. The planes 
operated over the Chinnampo area and Hwanghae Prov- 
ince destroying and damaging enemy-occupied buildings. 
They also provided air cover and air spot for the blockad- 
ing surface units and flew reconnaissance missions as far 
north as Yongu. 

-atrol planes conducted daylight reconnaissance mis- 
sions over the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the 
Formosa Straits, as well as day and night shipping and 
weather reconnaissance missions for surface units. 

At the east end of the bomb line United Nations Com- 
mand fire-support vessels conducted fire missions for the 
United Nations Command units in contact with the enemy. 
Utilizing air spot as well as shore fire control parties, the 
heavy and light cruisers and their accompanying destroy- 
ers demolished many enemy bunkers and inflicted numer- 
ous personnel casualties. 

The naval siege continued at Wonsan, Hungnam, and 
Songjin, with coastal patrols being conducted day and 
night from the bombline to Chongjin. Vessels on coastal 
patrols fired at key rail targets along the route. Enemy 
shipping and fishing activity was reduced to a minimum 
by the blockading surface units. Enemy shore batteries 
fired on friendly island installations and on shore fire 
control parties in Wonsan Harbor and on Yang Do, off the 
coast just north of Songjin. Accurate and effective coun- 
ter battery fire was provided by the surface units in the 
area and a number of the enemy shore batteries were 
destroyed. Enemy coastal waters, boat basins, and sus- 
pected troop and boat concentrations were illuminated 
during the hours of darkness. 

On the West coast, the United Nations Command surface 
units manned anti-invasion stations along the coast from 
Chinnampo to the Han River estuary, in support of the 
friendly islands north of the battle line. Near the close 
of the reporting period, the ice along the coast and around 
several of the islands started to melt, and it appeared that 
all areas would be free for unrestricted navigation in the 
near future. During hours of darkness enemy positions 
and invasion approaches were illuminated and suspected 
enemy activity taken under fire. Daylight firing into 
these positions started many fires and inflicted numerous 
troop casualties. Enemy shore batteries were active 
against friendly and neutral islands and the blockading 
ships. 

The Minesweepers encountered sub-freezing weather, 
rough seas, and snow as they conducted day and night 
operations. Shore batteries fired on the sweepers at 
Wonsan, Hungnam, Songjin, and at several other places 
along the East coast. No hits were scored nor casualties 
inflicted on the friendly craft. The blockading vessels 
provided accurate and immediate counter battery fire in 
all instances. 

A United Nations Command floating medical laboratory 
arrived at the island of Chodo for an investigation of a 
reported incident of typhus. The mission of the little 
ship is to identify the disease, determine the cause, and 
initiate measures against any recurrence. 

Naval auxiliary, Military Sea Transportation Service, 
and Merchant vessels under contract provided logistic 
support for all components of the United Nations Com- 
mand Forces in Japan and Korea. 
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United Nations Command Air Forces continued to con- 
duct counter air, close combat sir support and interdiction 
operations. Relatively good flying weather prevailed over 
Northwest Korea during most of the period with the 
result that destruction claims increased for most cate- 
gories of targets. 

United Nations Command Interceptor Aircraft again 
demonstrated their ability to gain temporary air superi- 
ority over the defending MIG-—-15 Interceptors. North- 
west Korea from the Yalu River south to Pyongyang was 
the scene of air-to-air encounters involving 323 MIG’s, of 
which twenty-three were shot down and twenty-one dam- 
aged. No United Nations Command aircraft were lost as 
a result of these engagements. 

Night Intruder Operations of United Nations Command 
light bombers and night fighters were again directed at 
motor transport and railway traffic along the enemy’s 
main supply routes. Bright moonlight during most of 
the period permitted trucks to drive without lights, thus 
making them difficult to locate and attack. Despite this 
handicap many motor vehicles were reported destroyed. 

Attacks by medium bombers were also conducted dur- 
ing the hours of darkness. Their principal missions were 
attacks against rail bridges and rail focal points, close air 
support of United Nations Command ground forces, and 
distribution of leaflets to North Korean municipal areas. 

During daylight hours jets with propeller-driven fighter 
bombers struck at a wide variety of targets in the ground 
battle areas and at enemy logistics lines throughout 
Northwest Korea. 

The heaviest commitment of fighter bombers was against 
the enemy’s northwest rail network and its associated 
rolling stock. Enemy antiaircraft and small arms fire 
continued to offer heavy opposition to these attacks and 
caused some damage and loss. Although high perform- 
ance enemy interceptors frequently operated in the “rail 
cut” areas, the United Nations Command fighter bombers 
were well protected by friendly flights of interceptors 
which provided escort and cover and which succeeded in 
all instances in preventing the MIG’s from attacking the 
fighter bombers. 

Aerial reconnaissance revealed a 4,000-foot strip of 
serviceable sod area at Pyongyang Main Airfield and it 
was attacked by medium bombers on the night of 12 
March, The status of other North Korean air bases re- 
mains virtually unchanged with very little activity noted. 

The recent allegations of Communist propaganda agen- 
cies concerning the use of bacteriological weapons in 
Korea by the United Nations Command have been vigor- 
ously denied. These charges are evidently designed to 
conceal the Communists’ inability to cope with the spread 
of the epidemics which occur annually throughout China 
and North Korea and to care properly for the many vic- 
tims. These fabrications are being systematically ex- 
posed by publicizing the failure of the Communists to 
provide proper medical facilities in the afflicted areas. 

There were no air attacks on United Nations Command 
ground installations by enemy aircraft. 

During the first half of March, United Nations Command 
leaflets and radio broadcasts highlighted the observance 
of the 33rd anniversary of the Korean Declaration of 
Independence. Attention was focussed on the timely 
significance which this national occasion holds for all 
patriotic Koreans in their resistance against an alien 
Communist tyranny more absolute and more truthless 
than any known before. United Nations Command leaf- 
lets were widely disseminated in North Korea to bring 
encouragement to the millions of Koreans who have al- 
ready suffered more than five years of slavery and op- 
pression under the Communist yoke. The United Nations 
Command media reaffirmed United Nations support for 
the efforts of the Korean people, in the north as in the 
south, to halt Communist aggression and unify their 
nation. Korean soldiers, forced by the Communists to 
fight against their own people, were urged to abandon 
their traitorous leaders and cross over to the side of 
freedom. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{June 6—June 19, 1952] 


Security Council 
Mr. Malik (U.S.S.R.), President of the Council 


for the month of June, called a meeting on June 
18 to consider two Soviet draft resolutions: (1) 
acceptance by all states of the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 concerning bacteriological warfare, and (2) 
recommendation to the General Assembly for the 
admission of the 14 states whose applications are 
pending. 

Discussion was held only on the first item. 
Ambassador Ernest A. Gross (U.S.) stated that 
the Soviet Union was using the Council as a new 
forum for its “campaign of lies.” As for the rati- 
fication of the protocol, he pointed out, it was in 
full recognition of the problems of today that the 
President had withdrawn it from the U.S. Senate 
calendar in 1947, along with 18 other obsolete trea- 
ties. Among today’s facts were the two U.S.S.R. 
reservations to the protocol. By the first, the So- 
viet Union left itself free to use poison gases or 
germ weapons against any state which for any 
reason has not ratified the protocol; and by the 
second, it “regards itself as free to use poison gases 
or germ warfare against any state which it decides 
to label an enemy and which it declares has used 
these weapons.” 


Ambassador Gross then stated that: 


The Soviet government by charging the United Nations 
Command with the use of bacteriological weapons has 
set the stage for using these weapons itself if it should 
decide to declare that the states resisting aggression in 
Korea are its enemies. The United States has 
never used germ warfare. . . I am authorized to 
say on behalf of the Unified Command that the United 
States has not and is not using germ warfare of any 
kind in Korea. 


Ambassador Gross recommended that this So- 
viet draft resolution be referred to the Disarma- 
ment Commission, which was the proper place to 
deal with the elimination of all major weapons 
adaptable to mass destruction. 


Economic and Social Council 


Social Committee of ECOSOC—The Commit- 
tee, June 4-10, considered the report of the United 
Nations Sub-Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press. By a vote of 15-0-3 (Sov. 
bloc), the Committee adopted an amended France- 
Sweden-United States resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to circulate the draft Code to 
national and international professional associa- 
tions and information enterprises for such action 
as they may deem appropriate. These organiza- 
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tions are to be informed that, if they think it de- 
sirable, the United Nations might cooperate in 
organizing an international conference for the 
purpose of drawing up a Code of Ethics. 

The Committee rejected, 4-9 (U.S.)-5, the reso- 
lution which would have had the Council appeal 
to the General Assembly to take the necessary 
action at its seventh session to open for signature 
the Convention on the International Transmis- 
sion of News and the Right of Correction, and the 
Convention on Freedom of Information. Walter 
Kotschnig (U.S.) stated that the French proposal 
was full of dangers and threats to the free press 
because it would place the right of correction in 
the hands of the states. “The opening of such a 
Convention,” he said, would “put governments 
right in the news business and would make any- 
thing that emanated from states more important 
than anything all the free press of the world 
could publish.” 

A resolution was adopted requesting the Sec- 
retary-General, in cooperation with the appropri- 
ate specialized agencies and nongovernmental 
organizations, to prepare for submission to the 
Council in 1953 a substantive report covering 
major contemporary problems and developments 
in the field of freedom of information. 

The United States amendment to this resolu- 
tion, which would have had the Council appoint 
a rapporteur for a trial period of one year to 
cooperate with the Secretary-General and the ap- 
propriate agencies, was rejected, 5-10-3. The 
Egyptian amendment, calling for the establish- 
ment of a Committee of three persons of great 
authority in the field of information and the press 
to investigate and consider what political and 
economic factors would be likely to constitute 
obstacles to freedom of information, was also 
rejected, 3—-14-1. 

Among the other resolutions adopted were: (1) 
recommendation that the General Assembly urge 
governments to give the widest possible dissemina- 
tion to United Nations resolutions on the subject 
of freedom of information and the press; (2) the 
Council to invite the Secretary-General, in con- 
junction with Unesco, to study ways and means 
to encourage and develop independent domestic 
information agencies in each country; and (3) 
postponement of debate for another year on ques- 
tions relating to censorship, technical, and eco- 
nomic obstacles to the free flow of information 
and news, and so forth. 

The Economic and Social Council considered 
the Committee’s report, June 12-13, and approved 
the actions taken with the exception of the reso- 
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lution assigning to the Secretary-General the task 
of gathering information and reporting to the 
Council. The operative part of this resolution 
was revised, in accordance with an adopted 
(10-44) Belgium-French-United States amend- 
ment, calling for the appointment on a year’s trial 
basis, and in a personal capacity, of a rapporteur 
to prepare this report in cooperation with the 
Secretary-General, the specialized agencies—par- 
ticularly Unesco—and the professional organiza- 
tions concerned. 

Commission on Human Rights—The Commis- 
sion ended its eighth session on June 13 after 
completing the revision and adoption of the 18 
articles for inclusion in the draft Covenant on 
Civil and Political Rights. These articles dealt 
with (1) prohibition of slave labor; (2) right 
of a fair trial; (3) protection against ea post facto 
laws; (4) recognition before the law; (5) the right 
of peaceful assembly; (6) the right of free asso- 
ciation, including the right to form and join 
trade unions; (7) equality before the law; (8) the 
right of derogations from states’ obligations un- 
der this Covenant in time of public emergency 
which threatens the life of the nation, “provided 
that such measures are not inconsistent with their 
other obligations under international law and do 
not involve discrimination solely on the ground of 
race, color, sex, language, religion or social ori- 
gin . . . ”3and (9) prevention of the misuse 
of the Covenant for the destruction of human 
rights. The Commission had considered earlier 
articles for a draft Covenant on Social and Eco- 
nomic Rights. 

The Commission also adopted, with slight 
amendments, a preamble for the draft Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, which is similar 
to the one approved for the draft Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights. In this 
connection, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt stated: 


The preamble of this Covenant recognizes “the inherent 
dignity and . equal and inalienable rights” of in- 
dividuals, and at the same time expresses the realization 
that the individual has duties to other individuals and to 
the community. This is intended to make sure that this 
Covenant is not misconstrued as entitling everyone to a 
free ride through life at the expense of the government. 


Certain legal clauses, such as the Federal-State 
article, as well as measures of implementation, re- 
main to be considered. Mrs. Roosevelt introduced 
the joint Australia-India-United States “Federal- 
State” clause, which, she stated, is 


to ensure that the constitutional balance between the 
powers delegated under the federal Constitution to our 
federal government in Washington, on the one hand, and 
the powers reserved to the states, on the other, are not 
altered by the proposed Human Rights Covenants. .. . 
Since the earliest United Nations discussion on the Cove- 
nants on Human Rights, which began four years ago, the 
United States has insisted that a “Federal-State” clause 
must be included and that in the absence of such a provi- 
sion, acceptance by the United States would be extremely 
unlikely. The document now presented is a clearer re- 
draft of previous proposals. It is designed to meet the 
problems of other “Federal States” as well as ours 
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The Commission adopted a resolution request- 
ing Council authorization to continue its work on 
the two Covenants at its ninth session next year 
in order that they may be submitted to Ecosoc and 
the General Assembly in 1953 for final action. 

Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor—The 
three-member Committee, headed by Sir Rama- 
swami Mudaliar (India), is now holding its sec- 
ond session at United Nations Headquarters. On 
June 16 it began holding private hearings on 
allegations of forced labor in Czechoslovakia. In 
its reply to the Committee’s questionnaire, the 
Czechoslovak Government stated that it rejected 
the United Nations study as illegal and an inter- 
ference in “internal affairs.” The United Nations 
Secretariat announced that Jan Papanek, former 
United Nations Czechoslovakia representative, 
submitted information complementary to the data 
submitted earlier by him, and concerned mainly 
the economic situation in that country before the 
change in Government in 1948, and thereafter. 
He stated that the two basic reasons why Czecho- 
slovakia is resorting to forced labor are: (1) to 
supply cheap labor for the carrying out of the 
economic plans of the State; and (2) to eliminate 
all opposition to the present regime and “to liqui- 
date democracy.” He stated that there are 350,000 
slave laborers in 247 Czechoslovak forced-labor 
camps. 

At this session the Committee will privately 
hear and question the following 10 nongovern- 
mental organizations: Association of Former Po- 
litical Prisoners of Soviet Labor Camps, Council 
of Free Czechoslovakia, Estonian Consultative 
Panel, Hungarian National Committee, Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions, Inter- 
national League for the Rights of Man, Latvian 
Consultative Panel, Lithuanian Consultative 
Panel, National Committee for a Free Europe, 
Inc., and Rumanian National Committee. These 
organizations are authorized to have two witnesses 
testify on their first-hand experiences in slave- 
labor camps. 

The International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions will present evidence of extensive slave 
labor existing in Communist China. 

The Committee will also review replies received 
to date from 27 countries which have answered the 

uestionnaire sent all governments asking for in- 
ormation which would be helpful co its members 
in their study of laws and regulations relating to 
forced labor. 

Two more sessions will be held, extending into 
early 1953, after which the Committee will submit 
a report to the Economic and Social Council and 
the Governing Body of the Ito. 

World Conference on Population—The FEco- 
nomic and Social Council, June 10, approved an 
amended co-sponsored Philippine-United States 
resolution to hold a world population conference 
of experts in 1954, under United Nations auspices, 
devoted solely to the exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences on population matters. 
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Time Magazine Article on Amerika 
[Released to the press June 19) 


The Department of State’s International Infor- 
mation Administration on June 19 issued the _ 
lowing statement in answer to inquiries regarding 
an article concerning the Russian-language maga- 
zine Amerika appearing in the June 23, 1952, issue 
of Time magazine: 

The International Information Administration 
does not regard the article appearing in the June 
23, 1952, issue of Time magazine as reflecting a 
true and accurate picture of the situation with re- 
gard to the Russian-language magazine Amerika 
and other publications operations of the Interna- 
tional Press Service. 

The article not only includes several misstate- 
ments of fact but also gives the incorrect impres- 
sion that the future of the magazine Amerika is 
related to the recent consolidation of all publica- 
tions activities in Washington. 

The facts are: 

1. There is no connection between the recent 
consolidation of the Washington and New York 
publications operations in Washington and the fu- 
ture of the Russian-language magazine Amerika. 

2. The Russian Amerika has been under review 
constantly since 1950 when the official Soviet dis- 
tributor began reporting circulation decreases 
(below the 50,000 per issue ceiling agreed upon 
in 1946). This review is continuing. 

3. The Time article appears to be based on 
statements made by former members of the New 
York publications operations. These employees 
deliberately distorted the facts and tried to create 
the impression that the consolidated publications 
operation in Washington is unable to carry on the 
editorial work formerly produced in New York. 
The publications operations of the International 
Press Service in Washington are actually being 
expanded by economies resulting from the elimi- 
nation of duplication in the move of all publica- 
tions operations to Washington. At least $250,- 
000 a year—almost the entire new annual cost of 
the Russian Amerika—will be saved through the 
consolidation. The only former New York prod- 
uct which is being discontinued is the Arabic- 
language magazine Amerika which has been pro- 
duced quarterly in 57,000 copies. This magazine 
is being discontinued at the request of an over- 
whelming majority of Usis posts in the Middle 
East, and the savings are being transferred to the 
field for local production of publications. 

4. Time’s statement that the New York publi- 
cations operation was operated “thriftily” is not 
consistent with the facts. The New York opera- 
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tion was not efficiently managed, particularly in 
the use of free-lance writers and in the purchase of 
art work and illustrations. The reduction in the 
cost of producing Amerika, referred to in the 
Time article, resulted from careful Washington 
planning and budgeting and not from voluntary 
economies effected by the New York office. 

5. The consolidation in Washington of publica- 
tions operations belonging to the International 
Press Service involved only editorial personnel. 
This move was part of a major reorganization of 
the International Press Service which called for a 
general regionalization of all operations. It was 
not possible to continue the New York field office 
under the new organizational structure. The 
consolidation, which has been called for in budgets 
presented to the Congress for the past 3 years, 
does not affect the actual printing of the magazine 
Amerika which is being continued in New York. 

6. It is not true that the Department or the 
International Information Administration has 
been or is giving what 7%me described as a “slow 
death” treatment to Amerika. Issue No. 54 of the 
magazine is now en route to Moscow; issue No. 55 
is on the presses in New York; and copy for issue 
No. 56 has been sent to Moscow for processing. 
Material now is being gathered for issue No. 57. 
The Washington staff is fully capable of produc- 
ing a Russian-language magazine equal or 
superior to the New York product, and at less 
cost. 

7. The implication that the State Department 
has not protested the reduced circulation to the 
Soviet Government also is not consistent with the 
facts. Since the Soviets first began reducing cir- 
culation, a total of 12 official U.S. protests have 
been made. 

8. Any decisions as to the future of the Russian 
Amerika will be made at the highest policy levels 
in the Department, and not, as the Time article 
implies, on the operating levels. The decision will 
be on the value of it to the information program 
and that alone. 

9. Out of an authorized New York personnel 
ceiling of 96 employees, 84 positions were filled by 
full time and part time employees when the 
announcement of the consolidation in Washington 
was made last March 20. The consolidation 
enabled the International Press Service to elim- 
inate 45 New York positions duplicating Wash- 
ington positions, leaving 39 positions in Washing- 
ton open for New York personnel. Twenty of the 
New York staff have been retained, both in Wash- 
ington and in a small New York liaison staff. 
Most of the other 19 who elected not to remain 
with the International Press Service have been 
employed by the International Broadcast Service 
(Voice of America) in New York. 

10. The above facts were made available by 
Department representatives to 7ime reporters in 
Washington prior to preparation of the Time 
article. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: June 16-20, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. Items marked (*) 
are not printed in the BULLETIN; items marked (7) 
will appear in a future issue. 

No. Date Subject 

454 6/10 India: Development program 

462 6/12 Fellowships for U.S. students 

466 6/13 Saudi Arabian monetary agency 

467 6/13 Tibetan trade concessions suspended 
7468 6/16 Latin American Forestry Commission 
469 6/16 Warren: Pakistan in the world today 
470 6/17 Thorp: Difference and uniformity 
*471 6/17 Anniversary of Iceland 

472 6/18 Acheson: Schuman Plan 

473 6/18 Visit of Letourneau 
7474 6/18 Acheson: Passport procedures 

*475 6/18 Exchange of persons 

476 6/18 Communiqué on Indochina talks 

7477 6/18 Visit of King Feisal II of Iraq 

478 6/19 India: Point 4 plans completed 

479 6/19 Answer to Time article on Amerika 
7480 6/19 Military facilities in Azores 

*481 6/20 Ward: Ambassador to Afghanistan 
7482 6/20 U. S.-Panama air transport agreement 
*483 6/20 Phelps: Ambassador to Dominican Re- 
public 

7484 6/20 Allegation regarding Owen Lattimore 
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Corrections in Volume XXVI 


The Editor of the BULLETIN wishes to call at- 
tention to the following errors: 

January 14, page 48, right-hand column, 5th 
line from bottom. In place of on that date read 
December 20. 

March 24, page 474, left-hand column, 2d line 
from bottom. In place of banks read backs. 

April 7, page 549, left-hand column, 10th line. 
In place of political read potential. 

June 2, 1952, page 881, left-hand column. The 
title of Mr. Linder should read Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Economic Affairs. 


June 9, page 902. In the second paragraph of 
the first note read Herrnburg not Horrenberg. 
On the same page the second note is dated May 
29 not May 30. 
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Point 4 program, in action, 611 

Queen Juliana’s visit to U.S., 580 
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Acheson, Dean, Secretary of State—Continued 
Addresses and statements—Continued 
Ridgway, General, appointment as SACEUR, 743 
Saar question, U.S. views on settlement, 495 
Schuman Plan treaty, ratification of, 92, 1023 
Security treaties with Japan and Australia and New 
Zealand, and mutual defense treaty with Philip- 
pines, Senate ratification, 185, 491, 687 
Soviet draft disarmament resolution, 126, 138 
Soviet “peace offensive,” exposure of, 666 
Soviet proposal on Korean armistice, 46 
Trieste, tripartite meeting (U.S., U.K., Italy), 585 
Tunisian question, U.S. position on, 678 
World Trade Week, 863 
Correspondence 
Acting Attorney General Perlman, State Department 
policy re sovereign immunity of foreign govern- 
ments, 984 
Dulles, John Foster, completion of assignment as Con- 
sultant, 602, 603 
NAC chairman, 3d anniversary of signing NAT, 568 
NATO, Secretary General, 3d anniversary of signing 
NAT, 568 
Polish Ambassador, on Polish press release, 498 
President Truman, transmitting contractual agree- 
ments with Germany, 949 
Red Cross, investigation of germ warfare charges, 
452, 453 
Representative Javits, on Tunisian question, 799 
Senator Gillette, on settlement of German external 
debts, 799 
Senator Knowland, status of vessels transferred under 
lend-lease to U.S.S.R., 879 
Senator Maybank, on Section 104 of Defense Produc- 
tion Act, 517 
Senator Wiley, on threat of Communist invasion of 
Japan, 355 
Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin on lend-lease settle- 
ment and on travel restrictions, 86, 87, 88, 451 
General Assembly, 6th session, U.S. representative, 632 
North Atlantic Council, 9th session, U.S. representative, 
307 
Sovereign immunity of foreign governments, letter to 
Acting Attorney General Perlman, 984 
Acheson Plan (1950), purpose, 729 
Administrative agreement with Japan, signature, text, and 
exchange of notes, 215, 382, 389 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, U.S., 6th 
semiannual report, 252 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, report, 256 
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Aeronautics, civil, Point 4 agreement with Honduras, 
signed, 428 
Afghanistan, economic aid under Mutual Security Act, 
question, 238 
Agricultural and cooperative credit, international con- 
ference on, 837 
Agricultural-mechanical college to be established by Point 
4 agreement in Ethiopia, 906 
Agricultural workers, migrant labor agreement with 
Mexico (1951), extension, 359, 500, 985 
Agriculture, domestic, effect of U.S. trade restrictions on, 
letter (Acheson to Maybank), 518 
Aid to foreign countries. See Mutual Security Program. 
Air traffic, special meeting on, U.S. delegation and agenda, 
258 
Albania, restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, 736 
Ali, Mohammed, credentials as Pakistani Ambassador to 
U.S., 429 
Alien land law of California (1920), ruled invalid by 
Supreme Court of California, 744, 959 
Allen, George V., Ambassador to Yugoslavia, Yugoslav 
relations with U.S., address (over NBC-TV), 380 
Allied High Commission for Germany (HICOM) : 
Abolishment, 948, 950, 972, 976 
Contractual agreements, summary, 888 
Summaries of letters exchanged with German Chancel- 
lor, 894 
Allied Middle East Command, joint communiqué, Presi- 
dent Truman and Prime Minister Churchill, 83 
Allison, John M.: 
Addresses and statements: 
Japanese peace settlement, 212, 455, 653, 656, 689 
U.S. policy in the Far East, 455, 652 
Confirmation as Assistant Secretary for Far Hastern 
Affairs, 351 
American Friends Service Committee, 294 
American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, U.S. delegates, 109 
“American peace crusade,” exposed as Communist, state- 
ment (Russell), 583 
American Republics (see also Organization of American 
States; Treaties; and the individual countries) : 
American International Institute for the Protection of 
Childhood, 109 
Copyright Experts, Meeting of, U.S. delegation, 136 
Educational exchange under convention on inter-Ameri- 
can cultural relations (1936), 667, 1023 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 10th anniversary, 
statements (Acheson, Truman), 584 
Inter-American Indian Institute, U.S. representatives, 
758 
Inter-American radio agreement, entry into force, 500 
Mutual Security Program in, background, 469, 473 
Pan American Railway Congress, 8th, 592 
Point 4 program, and address (Miller), 167, 390, 542, 544 
U.S. trade relations with, principles (Miller), 208 
VOA radio transmitter for broadcasts to, announced, 211 
Amerika, article in Time not regarded as accurate by 
State Department, 1043 
Anderson, Frederick L., designation as deputy U.S. special 
representative in Hurope, 615 
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Andrews, Stanley, appointments: 
Administrator of TCA, 843 
Special Consultant for Point 4 Program, 111 
Anglo-American unity, address (Churchill), 116 
Antietam battlefield, address (Humelsine), 938 
Arab property abandoned in Israel, question of compen- 
sation, 760 
Arab refugees from Palestine, relief for, statements and 
text of General Assembly resolution, 129, 177, 224, 
226, 635 
Arab States, complaint submitted in U.N. on violation of 
human rights in Morocco, 634 
Araki, Eikichi, Japanese Ambassador to U.S., credentials, 
983 
Arbitration Tribunal, charter of, annexed to convention 
on relations between Three Powers and Germany, 
summary of, 889, 950, 977 
Argentina : 
Escape clause in trade agreement with, 146 
La Prensa, case mentioned, 509, 511, 516 
Arms and armed forces (see also Korea) : 
Defense production, address (Truman), 849 
Disarmament Commission. See Disarmament Com- 
mission. 
French and German, new relationship, 411, 464 
Rights and obligations of foreign forces in Germany, 
convention between Germany and Three Powers, 
signature and summary, 887, 891, 950, 977 
Soviet draft disarmament resolution, text, and state- 
ment (Acheson), 126, 127, 138 
U.S., U.K., and France to station in Germany, tripar- 
tite declarations, 325, 897 
U.S. forces in Austria, Commanding General (Hays), 
appointment, 643 
U.S. forces to remain in Germany after Occupation 
ends, 325, 931, 950, 971, 976 
U.S.-Japanese administrative agreement, disposition of 
U.S. armed forces in Japan, and statement (Rusk), 
215, 382 
Asia. See Consultative Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment in South and Southeast Asia. 
Associated Press, report on international censorship of 
news, cited, 510 
Associated States. See Indochina. 
Atomic energy and conventional armaments: 
Control, address (Mrs. Roosevelt at Paris), 94 
Coordination of U.N. Atomic Energy Commission and 
Commission for Conventional Armaments, 633 
Disarmament Commission, control by, U.S. proposal for, 
text, and statements (Cohen), and text of General 
Assembly resolution (Jan. 11), 501, 503, 504, 507 
U.N. plan for control and Soviet attitude, statement 
(Cohen), 872 
Atomic Energy Commission, termination of, text of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution (Jan. 11), 507 
Atomic-powered submarine, Nautilus, address by Pres- 
ident Truman at laying of keel, 1007 
Auerbach, Frank L., address on immigration based on 
Statistics of Visa Division, 980 
Austin, Warren R.: 
Disarmament Commission, U.S. representative, 434 
General Assembly, 6th session, U.S. representative, 632 
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Australia: 
Prime Minister (Menzies), visit to U.S., 826 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Double taxation, income and estate, negotiations, 211 
Security treaty with U.S. and New Zealand (1951), 
U.S. Senate approval and ratification, statements 
(Acheson, Truman, Dulles), 185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 
658 
Austria: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Lowenthal-Chlumecky), creden- 
tials, 305 
Chancellor Figl, visit to U.S., 585, 746, 826 
Commanding General of U.S. Forces in (Hays), ap- 
pointment, 643 
Double taxation conventions, income and estate, nego- 
tiations, 450 
Mutual Security Program in, 407, 469 
U. S. Ambassador (Donnelly), confirmation, 352 
Austrian state treaty negotiations: 
Exchange of notes between Soviet Embassy in London 
and Austrian Treaty Deputies, 160, 326, 327 
Identic U.S., U.K., and French notes to U.S.S.R., with 
draft of treaty, 379, 448, 778 
Aviation. See International Civil Aviation Organization 


Bacteriological methods of warfare, Geneva protocol 
(1925). Soviet attempt to tie “germ warfare’ charges 
to, statements (Cohen, Gross), 911, 1041 
Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground, agreement with 
U.K. for extension of, signed, 166 
Balkan Subcommission : 
Establishment of by U.N. resolutions, article (Howard), 
and statements (Cohen), 283, 286, 288, 328, 331, 
332, 333 
Observers dispatched to Greece, at request of Greek 
Government, and report of, 283, 333, 760 
Peace Observation Commission sets up Balkan sub- 
commission pursuant to recommendation of Gen- 
eral Assembly, 178, 333, 635 
Balkans, U.N. Special Committee on (UNSCOB), General 
Assembly resolution (Dec. 7, 1951) discontinuing, text, 
article (Howard), and statements (Cohen), 328, 331, 
332 
Bancroft, Harding F., U.S. deputy representative to U.N., 
statement in Collective Measures Committee, 677, 682 
Bank for International Settlements, relation to EPU, 734 
Barnard, Thurman L., designation in State Department, 
191 
Barrett, Edward W., resignation as Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, 191 
Battle Act (Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act, 1951), 
720 
Belgium : 
Export-Import Bank, loan for expansion of U.S. im- 
ports, 897 
Migration, Conference on, at Brussels, and Committee 
for Movement of Migrants from Europe, 2d session, 
308 
Treaties, agreements, ete. : 
European Defense Community, treaty establishing, 
signature, 895 
Schuman Plan treaty, ratification of, 1023 
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Belgium—Continued 
U.S. Ambassador (Cowen), confirmed, 843 
Western defense, part in, statement (Murphy), 616 
Bell Mission report, cited, 456 
Bennett, Henry G., Technical Cooperation Administrator, 
death in airplane crash in Iran, 37 
Berlin: 
Aid for, provisions in contractual agreements, 889 
Allied Kommandatura, declaration, 894 
Armed forces of U.S., U.K., and France to be maintained 
in, tripartite declaration, 897, 951 
Interference by Soviet personnel with U.S., U.K., and 
French access to, statement (Acheson) and tri- 
partite identic notes to General Chuikov, 820, 902 
Binder, Carroll, U.S. representative, U.N. Subcommission 
on Freedom of Information, statement on freedom 
of information, present world status, 508 
Bissell, Richard M., Jr., Deputy Director for MSA, resig- 
nation of, 124 n. 
Blanks, Charles P., designation under TCA, 274 
Blowers, George A., Governor of the Board of Directors 
of the Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, nomination, 
1018 
Bogota charter (OAS charter), entry into force, address 
(Dreier), 9 
Bolivia: 
Export-Import Bank, loan to Pacuni tungsten mine in, 
167 
U.S. Ambassador (Sparks), appointment, 109 
Boochever, Louis C., Jr., Office of European Regional 
Affairs, article on EPU, 732 
Boundary waters treaty with U.K. (1909): 
Level of waters in Great Lakes, reference to IJC, 9038, 
904, 905 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, presidential 
messages urging Congress to act on 1941 agreement, 
and exchange of notes with Canada, 232, 234, 235, 
514, 719 
U.S.-Canadian advisory boards on control of pollution 
named to assist IJC, 428 
Bowles, Chester B., Ambassador to India, address on 
India’s agricultural and political status, 161 
Boyd, Richard F., designation under TCA, 297 
Boynton, Herbert F., representative of U.S. creditor 
groups, International Conference on German Debts, 
461 
Brannan, Charles F., Secretary of Agriculture, report on 
6th session of FAO, 195 
Brazil : 
Ambassador to U.S. (Salles), credentials, 983 
Export-Import Bank loans to railroads and electric 
utility companies, 1019 
Military-assistance agreement, signed, 47, 93, 450 
Point 4 appointment, 191 
Brown, Winthrop G., director, Office of International Ma- 
terials Policy, address on distribution of strategic 
materials, 253 
Bruce, David K. E., Under Secretary of State and Acting 
Secretary : 
Addresses and statements: 
France, political and economic situation, 533 
Germany, contractual agreements, testimony, 973 
Refugees, aid to, testimony, 920 
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Bruce, David K. E.—Continued 
Addresses and statements—Continued 
Treaties and executive agreements, limitations pro- 
posed by Senate resolutions, testimony, 952 
Confirmation as Under Secretary, 351 
Brussels agreement on conflicting claims to German 
enemy assets, 1947 (Brussels intercustodial agree- 
ment) : 
Deadline under, 821 
U.S. claims to property in Norway, 746 
Brussels treaty (1948), cited, 523, 696 
Budget, Bureau of, report to President on powers of Di- 
rector for Mutual Security, under sec. 502 (c) of 
Mutual Security Act (1951), 555 
Budget of the U.S. Government for year ending June 30, 
1958, excerpts on foreign relations, 179 
Bulgaria : 
Restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, 736 
Trade-agreement concessions, suspension by U.S., 947, 
1019 
Bullitt, William C., former U.S. Ambassador to Soviet 
Union, impressions, 768 
Bunker, Ellsworth, Ambassador to Italy, nomination con- 
firmed, 479 
Burma: 
Economic aid under Mutual Security Act, question, 238 
U.S. Ambassador (Sebald), confirmation, 762 


Cady, John C., designation under TCA, 274 
Calendar of international meetings, 14, 174, 347, 546, 710, 
868 
Cambodia (see also Indochina) : 
Ambassador Nong Kimny, conversations in Washington 
on Communist aggression in Indochina, 1009, 1010 
U.S. Legation, elevation to Embassy, 979 
Campaign of Truth (see also International Information 
Administration) : 
Cited, 484, 647, 671 
Courier’s role in, addresses (Truman, Acheson), 421, 422 
U.S. position vs. Soviet in war of ideas, 621 
Canada: 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Boundary waters treaty (U.S.U.K., 1909), IJC sets 
up advisory boards on control of pollution, 428 
Boundary waters treaty (U.S.-U.K., 1909), reference 
to IJO of high-water level in Lake Ontario, 903, 904, 
905 
Fisheries of North Pacific, draft text of convention 
(U.S., Canada, Japan) and protocol, signed, 343, 346, 
830, 1022 
Great Lakes, promotion of safety on, by means of 
radio, signed, 338 
Radio equipment, convention with U.S., ratification, 
905 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, Presidential 
messages urging Congress to act on 1941 agreement, 
and exchange of notes with Canada, texts, 232, 234, 
235, 514, 719 
Tripartite Fisheries Conference (1951), article (Her- 
rington), and text of conference resolutions, 340, 
342, 343, 346 
U.S. restrictive customs practices, effect on trade with, 
761 
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Cannes International Film Festival, U.S. delegation, 636 
Cannon, Cavendish W., Ambassador to Portugal, nomina- 
tion confirmed, 479 
Capital, investment abroad, foreign economic development 
and treaty provisions to safeguard, 292, 407, 747, 882 
Caribbean bases, U.S. to release area to British colonies 
for agricultural use, negotiations with U.K., 833 
Caribbean Commission: 
Appointments to U.S. Section (Negr6én Lépez and Des- 
cartes), 335 
Fisheries, conference on, U.S. delegation, 593 
14th meeting, U.S. delegation, 756 
Carillon, Netherlands gift to U.S., address (Truman), 613 
Carl Schurz award, West German to receive, 745 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, address by Henry J. 
Kellermann, 807, 851 
Central America, significance of construction of Inter- 
American Highway to economic progress of, 357 
CFM. See Foreign Ministers, Council of. 
Chattey, John K., designation under TCA, 274 
Chauvel, Jean, President of Security Council, statement 
re continuation of negotiations on Kashmir, 714 
Childhood, American International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of, 109 
Children, conference in defense of, exposed as false “Peace 
Movement,” 540 
Children, developments in international programs, article 
by Katherine F. Lenroot, 962 
Children’s Emergency Fund, U.N. 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Chile: 
Military-assistance agreement, signed, 168, 630 
Point 4 appointment, 191 
China: 
Chinese-Soviet treaty (1945), Soviet violation of, state- 
ment (Cooper), and text of General Assembly reso- 
lution (Feb. 1), 177, 219, 220, 635 
Disarmament Commission, Chinese representative, atti- 
tude, 917 
Japanese Government’s support of, exchange of notes 
(U.S. and Japan), 120 
Military and economic aid to Formosa under MSP, 472 
Refugees of, issuance of immigration visas to, under 
Displaced Persons Act, 121 
United Nations, representation in, U.N. proceedings on, 
435, 635 
U.S. support of National Government of China on For- 
mosa, addresses (Allison), 457, 657 
China Aid Act (1948) and China Area Aid Act (1950), 
cited, 557, 559 
China (Communist) : 
American prisoners in, correspondence (Webb-Know- 
land) on release of names of, 11, 239 
Embargo on shipment of arms to, by Haiti and Mexico, 
subsequent to General Assembly resolution (May 18, 
1951), 75 
India, relations with, address (Bowles), 165 
Restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, 736 
U.S. policy toward, addresses (Allison), 457, 657 
Churchill, Rogers P., review of Foreign Relations of the 
United States, Soviet Union (1933-1939) , 767, 822 
Churchill, Winston: 
Anglo-American unity (address before Congress), 116 


See International 
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Churchill, Winston—Continued 

Scarce materials and Atlantic Command, joint com- 
muniqués with President Truman, 115, 116 

World issues, joint communiqué with President Truman, 


83 
Claims (see also Brussels agreement on conflicting 
claims) : 
Poland, decree sets limits for filing claims for valuables 
on deposit, 8 


Secured Fund in Japan, distribution among Allies by 
Supreme Commander, 428 
U.S.-Japanese administrative agreement, provisions for 
filing of claims under, 387 
U.S.-Panama claims convention, extension of time for 
filing, 544 
Clark, Gen. Mark W., appointment as Commander in Chief 
U.N. Command for Korea and of U.S. Far East Com- 
mand, statement (Truman), 743, 760 
Clubb, Oliver E., loyalty investigation of, 437 
CMO. See Collective Measures Committee. 
Coal Production Committee, German, cited, 378 
Cochran, Merle, Ambassador to Indonesia, expression of 
confidence in (Webb), 399 
Cohen, Benjamin V.: 
Addresses and statements: 
Atomic energy control, U.N. plan and Soviet attitude, 
872 
Balkan Subcommission, U.N. resolution establishing, 
331 
Collective Measures Committee, 74, 98 
Disarmament, U.S. proposals, 501, 503, 586, 600, 752, 
759 
Disarmament, U.S. proposals, Soviet misrepresenta- 
tions, 504, 753, 912, 1029 
Disarmament and international law, 834 
French, U.K., and U.S. proposal for ceilings on armed 
forces, 907, 910 
“Germ warfare,” Soviet charges, 506, 911, 1030 
Reservations to multilateral conventions, statement 
re General Assembly resolution on, 71 
U.S. deputy representative to Disarmament Commission 
and U.S. alternate representative to 6th session, 
General Assembly, 434, 632 
Collective Measures Committee (CMC): 
Extension, U.N. committee proceedings and resolution 
by General Assembly (Jan. 12), 74, 107, 634, 877 
Report to General Assembly, excerpt, and statements 
(Cohen, Muniz), 98, 100 
Soviet proposal to abolish, 47 
U.S. deputy representative to U.N. (Bancroft), state- 
ment in, 677, 682 
Collective security, addresses and statements: 
Allison, Far East, 455 
Bancroft, U.N. system, 677, 682 
Cohen, Collective Measures Committee, 98 
Harriman, NATO anniversary, 570 
Humelsine, Antietam anniversary, 938 
Truman, message on MSP, 404, 405 
Colombia : 
Export-Import Bank loans for cotton shipment and 
power plant, 339, 631 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
Point 4 project with, for agricultural colleges, 167 
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Colombia—Continued 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), before 
Senate, 881 

Military-assistance agreement, signed, 168, 709 
OAS charter, ratification deposited, 9 

Colombo Plan. See Commonwealth Program; Consulta- 
tive Committee on Economic Development. 

Commander in Chief, U.N. Command (Ridgway). See 
Ridgway 

Commerce. See Friendship, commerce and navigation 

Commercial agreement with Soviet Union (1935, 1937), 
background, 769 

Commercial treaties, background of, testimony (Linder), 
881 

Committee for Reciprocity Information, winter tomatoes, 
hearings, 829 

Commodity Problems, Committee on, of FAO, 19th meet- 
ing and U.S. delegation, 965 

Commonwealth Program for Cooperative Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia (see also Con- 
sultative Committee) financial aid to Pakistan, 1013 

Communism : 

“American peace crusade,” exposed as Communist, 
statement (Russell), 583 

Capital investment abroad, a potential weapon against, 
751 

Children, conference in defense of, exposed as false 
“Peace Movement,” 540 

Containment and counteroffensive, U.S. policies (Fisher 
at Chicago), 243 

Cultural offensive in India and Japan, 535, 537 

Czechoslovak students’ resistance to, significance of, 
statement (Truman), 394 

Economic Conference, International, objectives, 447 

Europe, decline in, address (Fisher), 620 

France, situation in, testimony (Bruce), 533 

Free world vs. police state, address (Russell), 727 

Free world vs. Soviet menace, addresses (Fisher), 243, 
618 

“Germ warfare’ charges in Korea. 
fare.” 

“Hate America” campaign, address (Sargeant), 780 

India’s attitude toward, address (Bowles), 165 

Indochina, aggression in, address (Hoey), and U.S. aid 
to French Union, 454, 1009, 1010 

Japan, Soviet threat to security of, address (Sebald), 
493 

Labor, land reform, and peace, VOA exposes Soviet 
propaganda on, article (Kretzmann), 249 

News suppression in Soviet Russia and satellite coun- 
tries, statement (Binder) 510 

Obstructionism, policy of, 648 

Oppression and resistance in U.S.S.R. and satellite 
areas, a year’s review, 84 

Passports to Communists, Senate subcommittee’s state- 
ment, 110 

Propaganda, exposition of, article (Sargeant), 483 

Reaction to VOA, address (Compton), 671 

Refugee problem in Europe, relation to, 552, 553, 554 

Religion in American life, IIA’s attitude toward Com- 
munist attacks, 252 


See “Germ war- 
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Communism—Continued 
Southeast Asia, threat of aggression in, discussed in 
U.N. committee, 177 
Southern Italy, trade restrictions lead to propaganda, 
518, 664, 742 
War of ideas, U.S. position vs. Soviet in, 621 
Communist International, 7th Congress, appraisal by U.S. 
Embassy, 770 
Compton, Wilson: 
Addresses, statements, ete. : 
International information program, 4438, 668 
Private Enterprise Cooperation, 966 
Water’s edge, VOA at, 864 
World faith, 827 
Appointment as Administrator of ITA, 151 
Concheso, Aurelio F., Ambassador of Cuba, credentials, 
820 
Conflicting claims to German enemy assets (1947), 746, 821 
Congress: 
Churchill, Winston, address, 116 
Contractual agreements with Germany, testimony 
(Acheson, Bruce, McCloy), 971, $73, 974 
Council of Europe, meeting with representatives of, 
528 
Customs procedures, simplification of, testimony (Lin- 
der), 761 
Displaced Persons Act (1948), as amended, address on 
programs completed under (L'Heureux), 121 
Displaced Persons Act (1948), as amended, U.S. par- 
ticipation in Conference on Migration pursuant to, 
article (Warren), 169 
Duty on tuna, increase proposed (H.R. 5693), statement 
(Acheson) on Peruvian protest, 821 
Duty on tuna, statement (Linder), 352 
Emergency powers, President’s identic letters to Pres- 
ident of Senate and Speaker of the House requesting 
extension of, 641 
European federation, Senate draft resolution, exchange 
of letters (President Truman and Senators Ful- 
bright, McMahon, and Sparkman), and statements, 
275, 276 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center, at Miami, 
under joint resolution, text of proclamation, 211 
Inter-American Highway and Rama Road, testimony 
(Miller), 357 
Japanese peace treaty, effect of U.S. ratification on 
Japan (Acheson, letter to Wiley), 355 
Japanese peace treaty, hearings, excerpt of committee 
report, 455 
Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands, address, 580 
Legislation listed, 239, 309, 454, 479, 540, 612, 762, 799, 
841, 951, 1003, 1010 
Madden Committee, U.S. note protests Polish press re- 
lease on, 498 
Messages from President : 
Annual message, 79 
Battle Act, continued aid to Netherlands under, 
identic letters to chairmen of Congressional com- 
mittees, 720 
Budget, excerpt, 179 
Contractual agreements with Germany, transmittal, 
947 
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Congress—Continued 
Messages from President—Continued 
Migration from Europe, legislation to aid victims 
of communism and to resettle persons from over- 
populated areas, 551 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 4th and final 
semiannual report, 312 
Mutual Security Program, 179, 312, 315, 403, 471 
Puerto Rican Constitution, recommending approval, 
721 
Rubber Act (1948), extension recommended, 149 
St. Lawrence seaway, urging Congressional action to 
carry out 1941 agreement, and exchange of notes 
with Canada, 232, 234, 235, 719 
Trade-agreement escape clauses, report on, 1438 
Mutual Security Act (1951), Presidential actions under 
terms of, 317, 555, 602 
Mutual Security Act (1951), Soviet charges of U.S. 
interference in Soviet affairs, statements (Gross, 
Mansfield), 28, 29 
Mutual security legislation, correspondence between 
Senator Connally and General Eisenhower on 
funds, 840 
Mutual Security Program, testimony (Acheson, Harri- 
man, Bruce), 463, 467, 533 
North Atlantic Treaty, accession of Greece and Turkey 
to, testimony (Acheson), 140 
NAT, excerpt of report of Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions recommending ratification, 100 
Passport operations, Senate subcommittee’s criticism, 
statement (Shipley), 110 
President’s Economic Report to, excerpts, 182 
Refugees, testimony by Under Secretary Bruce, 920 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B., address, 924 
Security treaties with Japan, Australia and New 
Zealand, and the Philippines, Senate ratification, 
statements (Acheson, Dulles, Truman), 185, 186, 
212, 314, 491, 658 
Trade-agreement escape clauses, report of Trade 
Agreements Committee, with appendixes, text, 143 
Treaties and executive agreements, texts of Senate 
resolutions proposing restrictions on making of, 
memorandum (Truman) and testimony (Bruce), 
952, 953 
Treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation, with 
five countries, testimony (Linder), 881 
UNICEF, U.S. contribution, President’s letters request- 
ing, 477 
U.N. Technical Assistance Program, U.S. contribution 
authorized, 310 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information, 5th report, 
cited, 338 
Connally, Senator Tom, correspondence with General 
Eisenhower on funds for military aid and defense 
support, 840 
Constitution : 
Force of treaties and laws under, article (Myers), 371 
Invalidation of California alien land law under, 744 
Consular convention with Ireland (1950), protocol, signed, 
427 
Consultative Committee on Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia (Colombo Plan) : 
India, program of technical assistance in, 293 
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Consultative Committee, ete.—Continued 
Meeting, U.S. delegates, progress of Colombo plan, 548 
Summary of report, 832 
Containment, policy of, significance, 701 
Contractual agreements between Three Powers and 
Germany: 
Addresses and statements (Acheson), 887, 931, 971 
Reparations out of current production not to be claimed 
by U.S., U.K., and France, 979 
Summary by Allied High Commission, 888 
Transmittal to U.S. Senate, letters (Truman, Acheson), 
and testimony (Acheson, Bruce, McCloy), 947, 949, 
971, 973, 974 
Control Council, in Germany, cited, 894 
Cooper, John Sherman: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Chinese charge of Soviet violation of treaty, 219 
German elections, free, tripartite resolution request- 
ing investigation of conditions, 54, 58 
Southeast Asia, Communist threat, 177 
Yugoslav resolution, U.S. support of, 62 
U.S. alternate representative to 6th session, General 
Assembly, 632 
Copyright : 
Denmark, proclamation extending, text, 257 
Draft universal convention, at UNESCO meeting, 136 
Corbett, Jack C., appointment as Director, Office of Finan- 
cial and Development Policy, 603 
Costa Rica, Point 4 appointment, 191 
Cotton Advisory Committee, U.S. delegation to 11th 
meeting, 838 
Council Deputies of NATO, functions replaced by NAC, 
368 
Council of Europe: 
Creation and accomplishments, article, 523 
Statute, signed (1949) and revised, 523, 526, 528 
U.S. Congress, meeting with members of, 528 
Courier, dedication ceremony, addresses (Truman, Ache- 
son), 306, 421, 422, 489 
Cowen, Myron M., Consultant to the Secretary: 
Addresses on Mutual Security Program, component 
parts, 327, 702 
Confirmation as Ambassador to Belgium, 843 
Cox, Henry B., article, postwar efforts to unify Germany, 
563 
Credit, agricultural and cooperative, international con- 
ference on, 837 
Crilley, Albert C., death in plane crash in Iran, 37 
Cuba: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Fernandez Concheso), credentials, 
820 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Military-assistance agreement, signed, 211, 450 
Navigation dues, exemption of pleasure craft, ex- 
change of notes with U.S., 11 
U.S. recognition of new Government, 540 
Cultural relations, convention for promotion of inter- 
American (1936), exchange of students, 667, 1023 
Customs simplification, testimony (Linder), 761 
Czechoslovakia : 
Communist conquest of, significance of, statement 
(Truman), 394 
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Czechoslovakia—Continued 
“Defense of peace” law, Communist attempt to combat 
Campaign of Truth, 487 
Restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, 736 
Trade-agreement concessions, suspension by U.S., 947, 
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Daniels, Paul C., U.S. Ambassador to Ecuador and chair- 
man of U.S. delegation to 4th Inter-American Travel 
Congress, 637 

Davis, H. Jackson, designation under TCA, 191 

Death of missing persons, convention on declaration of, 
entry into force (1952), 49 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency (DMPA), estab- 
lishment of, 558 

Defense Production Act (1951), section 104: 

Protest by several nations, 660, 900 
Restrictions on trade of friendly foreign countries 
(Acheson, letter to Senator Maybank), 517 

Defense Production Administrator (Fleischmann), ad- 
dress on international cooperation in materials, 297 

Defense Production Board, functions replaced by NAC, 368 

Defense support, under MSP, definition, 404, 406, 413, 
621, 704 

Denmark: 

Copyright protection, proclamation extending, text, 257 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), before 
Senate, 881 
Torquay protocol (1951), signed, 8 

Dependent peoples, U.N. Fourth Committee, criticism 
voiced of alien rule over, 625 

Descartes, Sol Luis, appointed U.S. member on Caribbean 
Commission, 335 

Diplomatic relations: 

Cuba, recognized, 540 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia, elevation of Legation to Em- 
bassy, 979 
Saigon, Vietnam, elevation of Legation to Embassy, 979 
Diplomatic representatives in U.S.: 
Credentials, presentation of: 

Austria (Loewenthal-Chlumecky), 305; Brazil 
(Salles), 983; Cuba (Fernandez Concheso), 820; 
Haiti (Leger), 758; India (Binay Ranjan Sen), 49; 
Japan (Takeuchi and Araki), 687, 983; Liberia 
(Simpson), 778; New Zealand (Munro), 381; 
Pakistan (Mohammed Ali), 429; Philippines 
(Romulo), 305; Thailand (Phot Sarasin), 983 

Disarmament, Subcommittee on, proceedings, 17, 634 

Disarmament, youth’s attitude toward phrases, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, address (at Paris), 94 

Disarmament and international law, address (Cohen), 
834 

Disarmament Commission for regulation, limitation and 
balanced reduction of forces, set up by General Assem- 
bly resolution (Jan. 11): 

Amendments and comments of Iraq, Syria, and Lebanon, 
statement (Jessup), 26 

Appointment of U.S. deputy representative (Cohen), 
434 

Background, 107, 138, 633 

Consultant panel, appointment, 792 
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Disarmament Commission, ete.—Continued 
Disclosure, verification, etc., text of U.S. proposals for, 
503, 586, 600 
Meetings, proceedings, 231, 310, 436, 461, 501, 515, 516, 
600, 759, 797, 878, 917 
Principles, six, proposed by U.S. as basis for effective 
disarmament, texts, and statements (Cohen), 752, 


753, 759 

Revisions, draft texts, and statements (Jessup) 21, 23, 
24, 26 

Soviet proposals, and draft texts, 24, 25, 126, 127, 138, 
515, 635 


Text of General Assembly resolution (Jan. 11), 507 
Tripartite proposal for limitation of armed forces, draft 
of working paper sponsored by France, U.K., and 
U.S., and statement (Cohen), 907, 910 
U.S. proposals, 501, 503, 586, 600, 752, 759 
Work plan, French draft, cited, 516 
Work plan, U.S. proposals for, text and statements 
(Cohen), 501, 503 
Work plan and other proposals, Soviet attitude, state- 
ments (Cohen), 504, 753, 912, 1029 
Displaced Persons Act: 
Accomplishments under, 551, 638 
Administration of, address (L’Heureux), 121 
Lost visas under, recommendations to replace, 554 
DMPA. See Defense Materials Procurement Agency. 
Dominican Republic, Point 4 appointment, 274 
Donnelly, Walter J., Ambassador to Austria, confirmation, 
352 
Double taxation. See Taxation, double. 
Draper, William H., Jr., designated U.S. permanent rep- 
resentative to NAC, and U.S. special representative 
in Europe, 123, 124, 615 
Drees, Willem, Netherlands Premier, to visit U.S., 92 
Dreier, John C., OAS charter, entry into force, address 
at Pan American Union, 9 
Drew, Gerald A., appointment as Director General of the 
Foreign Service, 519 
Dudley, Edward R., appointed President’s personal rep- 
resentative at inauguration of President of Liberia, 
13 
Duke, Angier Biddle, confirmation as Ambassador to El 
Salvador, 843 
Dulles, John Foster: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Free world unity, excerpts, 91 
Japanese peace treaty and security treaty, entry into 
force, 186, 213, 688 
Security treaties with Australia and New Zealand, 
and the Philippines, 186 
Correspondence : 
Japanese Prime Minister Yoshida, 120 
Secretary Acheson, on completion of assignment as 
Consultant, 602 
Duncan, Paul, designation under TCA, 603 
Dunn, James Clement, Ambassador to France, nomination 
confirmed, 479 


ECA. See Economic Cooperation Administration. 

ECAFE. See Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. 

ECE. See Economic Commission for Europe. 
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Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) : 
11th-14th sessions, U.S. delegation, 510, 875, 876, 877, 
917 
Forced Labor, Committee on, 1042 
Freedom of information and press, subcommission on, 
5th session, proceedings, 435, 508, 516, 1041 
Human rights. See Human rights. 
Narcotic Drugs, Commission on, 7th session, U.S. dele- 
gation, 637, 797 
Restrictive Business Practices, ad hoc Committee on, 
proceedings, 259, 311 
Social Commission, 8th session, proceedings, 795, 878, 
1041 
Soviet misrepresentations of U.S. economy, statement 
and memorandum (Lubin), 1032 
Status of Women, Commission on, 6th session, U.S. 
delegation and proceedings, 593, 601 
World economic situation, review, 918, 989 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far Kast 
(ECAFE) : 
8th session, proceedings, 311 
India, program of economic development in, 293 
Japan, admission as associate member of, 311 
Subordinate committees, meetings, 136, 137 
Working Party on Standard International Trade Clas- 
sification (SITC), 109 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) : 
Purpose, 523 
7th session, proceedings, 436 
Economic Cooperation Act (1948), functions transferred 
to MSA, 555, 556, 558 
Economic Cooperation Administration (BCA), summary 
of results, and replacement by MSA, 43, 662, 666 
Economic coordination agreement, with Korea, signed, 943 
Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the 
Congress, excerpts, 182 
Economic situation, world, and U.S. economy, statements 
and memorandum (Lubin), 918, 934, 989, 992, 1032 
ECOSOC. See Economic and Social Council. 
Ecuador: 
Export-Import Bank loan to, for housing reconstruction, 
544 
Military-assistance agreement, signed, 168, 336, 391 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
U.S. relations with, address (Miller), 390 
EDC. See European Defense Community. 
EDF. See European Defense Force. 
Education, Iranian students, emergency assistance pro- 
gram for, 658, 659 
Educational exchange: 
Agreement with South Africa, signed, 630 
American republics, fellowships, 667, 1023 
Background, article (Sargeant), 484 
Chinese students, 785 
Germany, appointments, 439, 519 
Program, opportunities, 906 
Turkey, students and professors, 774 
Educational Exchange, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 6th 
semiannual report, presentation of U.S. religious val- 
ues, 252 
Edwards, Corwin D., U.S. representative at ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Restrictive Business Practices, of BCOSOO, 
259 
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Edwards, Daniel K., designation under NAC, 615 
Egypt: 

Disarmament, attitude toward General Assembly reso- 
lution, 28 

Economic aid under Mutual Security Act, question, 238 

Hisenhower, Dwight D., Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe: 
Correspondence: 
Defense Secretary Lovett, release from European as- 
signment, 614 
NATO, Standing Group Chairman (Ely), release from 
European assignment, 614 
Senator Connally, funds for military aid and defense 
support, 840 
Report, 1951-1952, of SHAPE, 572 
El Encanto lands, disputed title, cited, 545 
El Salvador: 

Point 4 agreement with U.S., signed, 631 

Point 4 program, U.S. and Salvadoran share in, 631 

U.S. Ambassador (Duke), confirmed, 843 

Elections, free, in Germany: 

General Assembly resolution for U.N. Commission (Dec. 
19, 1951), text, statements (Cooper), and letters to 
HICOM and Soviet Control Commission, 54, 55, 58, 
310, 350, 600 

German proposal for investigation of conditions for, 377, 
567, 651 

Soviet attitude, summary, and statement (Acheson), 
620, 634, 650 

Three Powers and U.S.S.R., exchange of notes, 530, 531, 
817, 819 

Electric High Tension Systems, International Conference 
on Large (CIGRE), 14th session and U.S. delegation, 
915 
Electrotechnical Commission, International, 915 
Embargo: 
Haiti and Mexico, on arms shipment to China, 139 
Trade with Soviet bloc restricted, 901, 1032 
Emergency, state of national, proclamation terminating, 
text, 743 
Emergency powers, President’s identic letters to Congress 
requesting extension of, 641 
EPU. See European Payments Union. 
Erkin, Feridun C., Ambassador of Turkey, statement on 
accession of Turkey to NAT, 334 
ERP. See Buropean Recovery Program. 
Ethiopia: 
Point 4 appointment, 603 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), before 
Senate, 881 
Point 4 agreement signed providing for agricultural 
mechanical college, 906 
Europe (see also European Defense Community) : 

Airways system for Western Europe, plan for, report of 
special meeting on air traffic (Carter), 258 

Communism in, decline of, address (Fisher), 620 

Council of, Statute for, signature (1949) and accom- 
plishments, 377, 523, 526, 527, 528, 529 

Defense of Western Europe, report (Eisenhower), 572 

Economic aid, transfer of funds under Mutual Security 
Act, letters (Truman to Congress, Harriman to 
Truman), and country statements, 317, 318, 319 
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Europe—Continued 
Economic Commission for 436, 523 
Economie progress (1951), 575 
Migration from. See Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
Mutual Security Program and North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, objectives, 464, 468, 471, 472 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
results, 43, 405, 523, 802 
Refugees, increase in U.S. immigration quotas for, 
requested (Truman), 551 
Refugees, “Out-of-zone,” issuance of visas to, under 
Displaced Persons Act, address (L’Heureux), 121 
U.S. books and trade, attitude toward, 986 
U.S. contribution to collective strength, 405, 413 
VOA radio transmitter for broadcasts to, announced, 211 
European Army: 
NAC plans for creation of, 363, 364, 367, 368, 370 
Pleven plan for, 528 
European Coal and Steel Community (Schuman Plan): 
Cited, 44, 313, 411, 534, 577 
Treaty establishing signed (1951) and ratified, 377, 527, 


528, 1023 
European Coal and Steel Community, addresses and 
statements: 
Acheson, German ratification and European unity, 92, 
696 


McCloy, French and German partnership, 978 
Truman, MSP continuance, 405 
European defense: 

France, contribution to, testimony (Bruce), 534 

President Truman and Prime Minister Churchill, joint 
communiqué, 83 

European Defense Community (EDC): 

Cited, 315, 316, 463, 464, 468, 469, 471 

Establishment of, 365, 367, 368, 370 

France and Germany, military forces to merge in, 
411, 464, 897 

German participation in, NAC attitude, 363, 365, 367, 368 

German unification, relation to, addresses (McCloy, 
Acheson), 323, 651 

Germany’s role in quadripartite communiqué, issued by 
Western Foreign Ministers and German Chancellor, 
325 

NATO, relation to, described in Lisbon communiqué and 
in statements (Acheson, Truman, Harriman), 363, 
367, 405, 412, 463, 467, 472 

NATO, relation to, tripartite communiqué (U.S., U.K., 
France), 325 

Outline of, 576, 696 

Protocol to EDC, giving guaranty to NAT nations, de- 
scribed, 951, 974 

Protocol to NAT, giving assurances of support to EDC, 
signature, text, statement (Acheson), and testi- 
mony (Bruce), 895, 896, 932, 973 

Treaty establishing, signature, statements (Acheson, 
McCloy), and letters (Truman, Acheson, McCloy), 
895, 948, 950, 972, 974 

Tripartite declaration by U.S., U.K., and France, giving 
assurances of support to EDC, signature, text, and 
statements (Acheson), 895, 897, 933, 951, 972 

U.S. contribution to, 621 
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European Defense Force (EDF) : 
Foreign Ministers, Paris meeting, Germany’s attitude 
toward, report (McCloy), 377 
Plans for, report to NATO (BHisenhower), 576 
European Economic Cooperation, Organization for. See 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation. 
European federation: 
Proposal cited (Acheson), 464 
Senate draft resolution on, text, 276 
European Movement, cited, 523 
European Payments Union (EPU): 
ECA contributions to, 558 
European unity, part in, 405 
Germany, Federal Republic of, 1951 account with, 304 
Organization and accomplishments, article (Boochever), 
732 
Origin, 43, 696 
European Recovery Program, Soviet refusal to partici- 
pate in, significance, 648 
European union, Germany, attitude, article (Kellermann), 
854 
European unity: 
Council of Europe, contribution to, 528, 529 
Germany, part in, discussed in exchange of notes be- 
tween Soviet Union and Three Powers, 817 
OEEC contribution to, 405 
U.S. attitude, 405, 406 
Evans, Luther, Chairman of U.S. delegation to meeting of 
Copyright Experts of American Republics, 136 
Ewe problem, hearings in U.N. Fourth Committee, 625 
Exchange of persons program. See Educational Exchange. 
BExecutive agreements, text of S. J. Res. 122 to impose 
limitations on, memorandum (Truman), and testi- 
mony (Bruce), 952, 953 
Executive Orders: 
Escape clauses in (Ex. Or. 9832, 10004, and 10082), 146 
Mutual Security Act, responsibilities of Chiefs of U.S. 
Diplomatic Missions under (Ex. Or. 10338), text, 
642 
Security, classification of information, establishment of 
standards for (Ex. Or. 10290), excerpt of Presi- 
dent’s letter, 190 
Export-Import Bank, loans to: 
Belgium, for expansion of U.S. imports, 897 
Bolivian tungsten mine, 167 
Brazilian railroads and electric utility companies, 1019 
Colombia, for U.S. cotton shipment and Colombian power 
plant, 339, 631 
Ecuador, for housing reconstruction, 544 
French cotton importers, 902 
Germany, Western, for purchase of U.S. tobacco, 1019 
Indonesia, to finance U.S. imports, 494 
Japan, for U.S. cotton shipment, 339 
Mexico, cited, 499 
Spain, for purchase and shipment of U.S. cotton, 47, 709 


Falcén Dam, U.S.-Mexican joint construction, 499 
FAO. See Food and Agriculture Organization. 
Far East: 
Joint communiqué, President Truman and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, 84 
Mutual Security Program in, analysis of (Acheson, 
Harriman, Truman), 466, 469, 472 
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Far East—Continued 
U.S. policy in, addresses (Dulles, Allison), 91, 455, 652 
VOA broadcasts to, transmitter announced for, 93, 160 
Far Eastern Economic Assistance Act (1950), cited, 559 
Fernandez Concheso, Aurelio, Ambassador of Cuba, cre- 
dentials, 820 
Figl, Leopold, Chancellor of Austria, visit to U.S., 585, 
746, 826 
Film festival, at Cannes, U.S. delegation, 636 
Film Festival of India, U.S. delegation to, 175 
Finance convention between Three Powers and Germany, 
signature and summary, 887, 893, 950, 977 
Financial and Economic Board, functions replaced by 
NAC, 368 
Findlen, Paul J., designation under TCA, 439 
Finland, double taxation conventions, income and estate, 
signed, 422 
Fisher, Adrian S., legal adviser, addresses: 
U.S. foreign policy, basic principles, 243 
U.S. vs. U.S.S.R. in war of ideas, 618 
Fisheries : 
Caribbean Commission, conference on, U.S. delegation, 
593 
Conservation programs, and international commissions 
for, articles (Herrington), 340, 1021, 1022 
Fisheries, North Pacific: 
Commission, International North Pacific, set up by 
treaty between U.S., Canada, and Japan, 830 
Conservation of, articles (Herrington), 340, 1021 
Convention and protocol, between U.S., Canada, and 
Japan, draft texts and signature, 343, 346, 830, 1022 
Tripartite conference at Tokyo (1951), 340, 830, 1022 
Fisheries, Northwest Atlantic, International Commission 
for, panel for sub-area V, U.S. delegation, 398 
Fleischmann, Manly, Defense Production Administrator, 
address on international cooperation in materials, 297 
Fluker, J. Robert, designation under TCA, 297 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO): 
Committee on Commodity Problems, 19th meeting, U.S. 
delegation, 965 
15th session of Council, U.S. delegation, 1002 
Increase in food production, attitude, 992 
International Grassland Congress, sponsored by U.S. 
Government and, 309 
International Rice Commission, 3d session, U.S. delega- 
tion, 757 
6th session, report on (Brannan), and statement (Ache- 
son), 195, 200 
Technical assistance program, 198, 293, 628 
Working Parties on Rice Breeding and Fertilizers, U.S. 
delegations, 757 
Food production: 
India and Pakistan, Point 4 projects to increase, 1013, 
1015, 1017 
World, decrease in, statements by Mr. Lubin, 935, 991 
Foot and mouth disease, eradication in Mexico, 499 
Forced Labor, U.N. Ad Hoc Committee on, proceedings, 
1042 
Ford Foundation, schools and training centers in India 
and Pakistan, 294, 1013, 1015 
Foreign Bondholders Protective Council, representation 
at international conference on German debts, 397 
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Foreign Ministers, Council of (CFM) : 
Austrian settlement, progress, 448 
London and Moscow meetings (1947), cited, 647, 650 
Paris meeting (1949), proposals for German unity, 563, 
650 
Foreign Ministers, Western: 
London communiqués, 325 
Summaries of letters exchanged with German Chan- 
cellor re contractual agreements, 894 
Washington meeting (1951), results, 566 
Foreign Relations, 1933, vol. V, American Republics, re- 
leased, 762 
Foreign Relations, 1934, vol. I, General, British Common- 
wealth, released, 38 
Foreign Relations, Soviet Union, 1933-1939, summary, 767, 
822 
Foreign Service: 
Ambassador to Indonesia (Cochran), expression of 
confidence in (Webb), 399 
Ambassador to Japan (Murphy), address, 719 
Ambassadors, appointments and confirmations: 
Austria (Donnelly), 352; Belgium (Cowen), 843; 
Bolivia (Sparks), 109; Burma (Sebald), 762; 
El Salvador (Duke), 843; France (Dunn), 479; 
Italy (Bunker), 479; Philippines (Spruance), 352; 
Portugal (Cannon), 479; Spain (MacVeagh), 351; 
Turkey (McGhee), 352; U.S.S.R. (Kennan), 479, 
643 
Ambassadors, resignation : 
Spain (Griffis), 191; U.S.S.R. (Kirk), 352 
Director General (Drew), appointment, 519 
Ministers, confirmations: 
Jordan (Green), 843; Libya (Villard), 352 
Travel restrictions, U.S. officials in U.S.S.R., 452 
U.S. Assistant High Commissioner for Germany 
(Reber), appointment, 643 
U.S. Foreign Service—A Career for Young Americans, 
excerpts, 549, 582 
U.S. permanent representative to NAC (Draper), alter- 
nate U.S. permanent representative (Merchant), 
and deputies (Porter, Edwards), designated, 615 
U.S. special representative in Europe (Draper) and 
deputy U.S. special representative (Anderson), 
designated, 615 
Vincent, denial of communism, and letter (Humelsine 
to Vincent) clearing of disloyalty charges, 274, 351 
Foreign Service Institute: 
Director of (Hawkins), resignation, 191 
Orientation course for TCA assignments, 38, 351, 479 
Formosa. See China. 
France: 
Armed forces to be maintained in Europe, tripartite 
declarations, 325, 897 
Armed forces to merge with German and other European 
forces, 411, 464 
Associated States, conversations by Washington officials 
with representatives of, 1009 
Austrian state treaty delayed by U.S.S.R., note from 
Austrian Treaty Deputies, and identic French, U.S., 
and U.K. notes to U.S.S.R., with draft text, 160, 326, 
327, 379, 448, 778 
Cotton importers, loan from Export-Import Bank, 902 
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France—Continued 
Disarmament Commission. See Disarmament Com- 
mission. 
Economic situation and defense program, MSA state- 
ment, 318 


European Defense Community, relation to NATO, tri- 
partite communiqué, with U.S. and U.K., and 
quadripartite communiqué, with German Chan- 
cellor, 325 

Foreign policy, world leadership in, 534 

German elections, free, investigation of conditions for, 
text of tripartite resolution (France, U.S., U.K.), 
and statements (Cooper), 54, 55, 58 

German peace treaty, proposed, statements (Acheson), 
Soviet draft and notes, and text of identic replies 
by France, U.S., U.K., 530, 531, 532, 650, 777, 817, 
819 

Gross national product and defense expenditures, table, 
424 

Palestine refugees, sponsorship of General Assembly 
resolution for relief, 177, 226 

Political and economic situation, testimony (Bruce), 533 

Rousset trial, in Paris, exposure of slave labor in 
U.S.S.R., 250 

Saar question, to negotiate settlement with Germany, 
495 

Soviet interference with traffic to Berlin, identic notes 
to General Chuikov, 902 

Strasbourg, seat of Council of Europe, 525 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

European Defense Community, tripartite declaration 
giving assurances of support, signature and text, 
895, 897, 933, 972 

Germany and Three Powers, contractual agreements, 
signature, and statement re reparations, 887, 979 

North Atlantic Treaty, protocol, guaranteeing sup- 
port to EDC, signature and text, 895, 896 

Schuman Plan treaty, ratification (1951), 377 

Tunisian question, U.S. position on, statements (Ache- 
son, Gross), 678, 679, 683 

U.N. Fourth Committee, criticism voiced of French rule 
in Morocco, 625 

U.S. Ambassador (Dunn), nomination confirmed, 479 

Yugoslavia, program of economic aid, discussed by 

French, U.S., and U.K. representatives, 359, 746 

Free world, unity of, goal of opponents of communism 
(Dulles, Acheson), 91, 647 

Freedom of information, present world status, statement 
(Binder), 508 

Freedom of information, proposed convention cited, 516 

Freedom of Information and Press, U.N. Subcommission 
on, 5th session, proceedings, 435, 508, 516, 1041 

Friendship, commerce, and consular rights (1925), with 
Hungary, notice of U.S. suspension of concessions 
under, 946, 1019 

Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), treaties 
before Senate with Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, 

Greece, and Israel, testimony (Linder), 881 

Friendship and alliance, China and U.S.S.R. (1945), sta- 
tus discussed in U.N. committee, 177, 219, 220, 635 
Fulbright Act (1946), cited, 906 
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Gabbert, Howard M., designation under TCA, 191 
Gandy, Theodore I., designation under TCA, 191 
Gases, protocol for prohibition of use in war of asphyxiat- 
ing, poisonous, or other gases (1925), reference, 911, 
1041 
GATT. See Tariffs and trade, general agreement on. 
Gay, Merrill C., U.S. representative to 8th session of 
ECAFE, 136 
General Assembly : 
Collective Measures Committee. See Collective Meas- 
ures Committee. 
Declaration of death of missing persons, convention on 
(1950), enters into force, 49 
Disarmament Commission. See Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 
Greek question, proceedings on, 283, 328, 333 
Indians in South Africa, treatment of, proceedings, 107 
Interference in internal affairs of states, Soviet charge 
against U.S., 28, 29, 32, 128, 635 
Libya, admission to U.N., proceedings, 635 
Resolutions : 
Balkan Subcommission of the Peace Observation Com 
mission, text of resolutions establishing (Dec. 7, 
1951; Jan. 23, 1952), article (Howard), and state- 
ments (Cohen), 283, 286, 288, 328, 331, 332, 333 
Chinese representation in U.N., 635 
Chinese resolution, charging Soviet violation of Sino- 
Soviet treaty (1945), adopted (Feb. 1), text, and 
statement (Cooper), 177, 219, 220, 635 
Disarmament Commission, for regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of forces (Jan. 11), text, 21, 
126, 501, 507, 633 
Embargo on shipment of arms to Communist China 
(May 18, 1951) implemented by Haiti and Mexico, 
75, 139 
Germany, commission to investigate conditions for 
free elections in, text of tripartite resolution, U.S., 
U.K., France (Dec. 19, 1951), and statements 
(Cooper), 54, 55, 58, 310, 377, 531, 564, 567, 634 
Korean armistice, special session upon conclusion of 
(adopted Feb. 5), 260, 634 
Multilateral conventions, resolution and amended 
resolution on reservations to, adopted (Jan. 4; 
Jan 12), and statement (Cohen), 71, 73, 107 
Palestine, U.N. Relief and Works Agency’s program 
for refugees (Jan. 26), text, 1388, 177, 224, 226, 635 
Palestine Conciliation Commission, continuance of 
(Jan 26), draft text and statement (Jessup), 129, 
130, 177, 635 
Repatriation of Greek children, continuance of Stand- 
ing Committee on (Feb. 2), text, and article (How- 
ard), 283, 328, 333 
Soviet draft disarmament resolution, text, and state- 
ment (Acheson), 126, 127, 138 
Soviet draft resolution condemning Mutual Security 
Act, text, excerpt, and statement (Mansfield), 128 
Soviet draft resolution defining aggression, text and 
statement (Maktos), 131, 135 
Uniting for peace (Nov. 3, 1950), cited, 634, 677, 678, 
682 
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General Assembly—Continued 
Resolutions—Continued 
UNSCOB, termination of, and Peace Observation 
Commission to establish Balkan subcommission 
(Dec. 7, 1951; Jan. 23, 1952), text, article (How- 
ard), and statements (Cohen), 283, 286, 288, 328, 
331, 332 
Yugoslav resolution (Dec. 14, 1951), text, and U.S. 
statement (Cooper), 62, 634 
6th session, report on (Howard), 283, 328 
6th session, report on (Taylor), 632, 673 
U.S. delegates to 6th session, 632 
Geneva protocol for prohibition of use in war of asphyxi- 
ating, poisonous, or other gases, and of bacteriological 
methods of warfare (1925). See Bacteriological un- 
der Germ warfare. 
“Germ warfare” in Korea, Soviet charges: 
American fliers, alleged confessions, 777 
Bacteriological methods of warfare, Geneva protocol 
(1925), Soviet attitude toward, statements (Cohen, 
Gross), 911, 1041 
Red Cross investigation of Communist charges, mes- 
sages to Red Cross (Acheson) and statement (Red 
Cross), 452, 453 
Soviet charges, 506, 515, 516, 649, 1030 
Statements denying (Acheson), 427, 529, 649, 666, 777 
German Corporate Dollar Bonds, U.S. Committee for, 461, 
821 
German Debts, Tripartite Commission on: 
Conference under auspices of, 397, 461, 821 
Pierson, Warren Lee, U.S. representative, 206, 461 
Terms of settlement proposed, 378, 474 
German enemy assets: 
Conflicting claims to, deadline, 821 
U.S. and Norway, conflicting claims, 746 
German External Debts, International Conference on: 
Correspondence, Senator Gillette and Assistant Secre- 
tary McFall, 473, 475 
Plans and proposed terms, 206, 378, 397, 461, 821 
Germany (see also Berlin) : 
Armed forces to merge with French and other European 
forces, 411, 464, 897 
Brussels agreement (1947) on conflicting claims to Ger- 
man enemy assets, deadline under, 821 
Carl Schurz award, West German to receive, 745, 807, 
851 
. Chancellor Adenauer, conference with Western Foreign 
Ministers, 325, 376, 423 
Chancellor Adenauer, summaries of letters exchanged 
with Western Foreign Ministers and High Commis- 
sioners on contractual agreements, 894 
Coal production, increase in 1951, 378 
Communist Party in, action before court to outlaw, 379 
Court, Federal Constitutional, first decision, 379 
Debts. See German external debts. 
Defense contribution, report by members of Executive 
Bureau of TCC, 423 
Economic and political progress, address and report 
(McCloy), 323, 378 
Economic developments in 1951, report (Miller), 302 
Elections. See Elections. 
European unity, relation to. See European unity. 
Exchange-of-persons program, appointments, 439 
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Germany (see also Berlin) —Continued 
Export-Import Bank, loan for purchase of U.S. tobacco, 
1019 
Gross national product and defense expenditures, table, 
424 
IRO program in, termination of, 379 
Marshall Plan objectives reached (McCloy), 45 
NATO, potential economic contribution to, 576 
Nazism, present German attitude toward, 159 
9th quarterly report, to State Department and to MSA, 
transmittal letter (McCloy), 376 
Occupation, end of, and repeal of statute, 363, 365, 855, 
887, 888, 931, 948, 950, 971, 976 
Peace treaty (proposed), statements (Acheson), Soviet 
draft and notes, and text of identic replies by U.S., 
U.K., and France, 530, 531, 532, 650, 777, 817, 819 
Political conditions, testimony (McCloy), 974 
Potsdam agreement on eastern frontier, cited, 531, 650 
Reorganization of southwestern states, 379 
Reparations not to be claimed by U.S., U.K., and France, 
under contractual agreements, 979 
RIAS, 24-hour service inaugurated, 489 
Saar question, to negotiate settlement with France, 495 
Student’s role today (McCloy), 159 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Arbitration Tribunal, charter annexed to convention 
on relations with Three Powers, 889, 950, 977 
Armed forces, foreign, in Germany, rights and obliga- 
tions of, signature with Three Powers and summary, 
887, 891 
Contractual agreements, article (Kellermann) and 
address (McCloy), 855, 857 
Contractual agreements with Three Powers, signa- 
ture, statements (Acheson, McCloy), summary, and 
transmittal to U.S. Senate, 887, 888, 931, 947, 949, 
971, 973, 974 
European Defense Community, creation of, signature, 
895 
EDC, question of German role in, tripartite com- 
muniqué (U.S., U.K., France), quadripartite com- 
muniqué with German Chancellor, and NAC plans 
for, 316, 325, 363, 367, 411, 531, 620, 650 
Finance convention with Three Powers, signature and 
summary, 887, 893, 950, 977 
GATT, protocol on tariff concessions, signature, 758 
Relations between Three Powers and Germany, signa- 
ture, statements (Acheson, McCloy), and summary, 
887, 888, 971, 976 
Rights and obligations of foreign forces in Germany, 
between Three Powers and Germany, signature and 
summary, 887, 891, 950, 977 
Schuman Plan, ratification of, statement (Acheson), 
92 
Settlement of matters arising out of war, convention 
signed with Three Powers, signature and summary, 
890, 950, 977 
Unification, proposals, article (Cox), exchange of notes 
by U.S.S.R. with Three Powers, and address (Mc- 
Cloy ), 377, 531, 563, 564, 651, 817, 857 
U.S. policy in, articles based on address by Mr. Keller- 
mann before Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
807, 851 
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Germany, Allied High Commission for (HICOM). See 
Allied High Commission. 
Germany, U.S. High Commissioner, Office of (HICOG) : 
Motion Pictures Program, appointment of chief (Tem- 
pleton), 762 
New location, 379 
Public-safety project, 
(Roach), 519 
U.S. Assistant High Commissioner (Reber), appoint- 
ment, 643 
Germany, U.S. High Commissioner for (McCloy) : 
Achievements, statements (Acheson), 851, 932, 971 
Report, 9th quarterly, and testimony on political condi- 
tions, 376, 974 
Germany, U.S. High Commissioner for, Acting (Reber), 
notes to General Chuikov on Soviet obstruction of 
traffic, 902 
Gill, Earle, designation under TCA, 297 
Gillette, Senator Guy M., letter to Assistant Secretary 
McFall on settlement of German external debts, 473 
Gordon, Marcus J., designation under TCA, 603 
Gorrie, Jack, U.S. representative, U.S.-Canadian confer- 
ences on St. Lawrence seaway project, 514 
Graham, Frank P., U.N. representative for India and 
Pakistan: 
Kashmir, demilitarization of, 2d and 3d reports to 
Security Council, excerpts, 52, 712, 760 
Negotiations on Kashmir continuation, 231 
Grasslands. See International Grassland Congress. 
Great Lakes, safety promotion by radio, agreement with 
Canada, signed, 338 
Greco, George J., designation under TCA, 274 
Greece: 
Balkan Subcommission to send observers at request of 
Greek Government, 283, 333, 760 
Economic situation and defense program, MSA state- 
ment, 319 
General Assembly proceedings, article (Howard), 283, 
328 
Mutual Security Program, part in, 469, 472 
NATO ground and air forces of, under command of 
SACEUR, 367 
Refugees of, issuance of immigration visas to, under 
Displaced Persons Act, 121 
Repatriation of Greek children, General Assembly pro- 
ceedings and resolution, and article (Howard), 283, 
284, 328, 333 
Soviet charges in U.N. against Greece, and against U.S. 
and U.K. for intervention, 288, 290 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), be- 
fore Senate, 881 
NAT, accession to, U.S. support, statement (Acheson), 
protocol on accession, and deposit of instrument of 
accession, statements (Webb, Politis), 140, 306, 334 
U.N. military observers in, report of, 760 
UNSCOB, termination of and establishment of Balkan 
Subcommission, text of resolutions, article 
(Howard), and statements (Cohen), 283, 328, 331, 
332, 333 
Green, Joseph C., confirmation as Minister to Jordan, 843 
Greene, Joseph N., Jr., U.S. representative at tripartite 
meeting re Trieste, 585 
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Griffis, Stanton, resignation as Ambassador to Spain, 191 
Gross, Ernest A.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Bacteriological methods of warfare, Geneva protocol 
(1925), Soviet attitude, 1041 
Interference in internal affairs, Soviet charge, 28 
Italy’s application for U.N. membership, 35, 36, 310 
Korean armistice, special session of General Assembly 
upon conclusion of, 260 
Tunisian question, U.S. position on, 679, 683 
Correspondence with Secretary-General, re appointment 
of Commander in Chief, U.N. Command (Clark), 
760 
U.S. alternate representative to 6th session, General 
Assembly, 632 
Gruenther, Alfred M., Chief of Staff to SACEUR, extension 
of appointment, statements (Truman, Acheson), 743 
Guatemala, accession to convention on declaration of 
death of missing persons, 49 


Haiti: 
Ambassador (Leger) to U.S., credentials, 758 
Embargo on shipment of arms to Chinese Communists, 
75, 139 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
Hardy, Benjamin H., TCA officer, death in airplane crash 
in Iran, 37 
Harriman W. Averell, Director for Mutual Security: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Mutual Security Program, statements and testimony, 
124, 411, 467 
NAT, 3d anniversary, 570 
Correspondence : 
Congressional Committees, on allotment of Mutual 
Security funds to U.K. for support of defense pro- 
gram, 236, 237 
Congressional Committees, on status of negotiations 
with Iran, Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, Iraq, and 
Ireland under Mutual Security Act (1951), 238 
President Truman, on transfer of MSA funds from 
military to economic category, 318 
Havana Charter, measures recommended by ECOSOC 
resolution for business practices in accord with, 311 
Hawkins, Harry C. resignation, 191 
Hays, George P., Commanding General, U.S. Forces in 
Austria, appointment, 643 
Health (see also World Health Organization) : 
Inauguration in Latin America of health and sanitation 
programs, 390 
World preblems reviewed, address (Thorp), 541 
Heath, Donald R., U.S. Ambassador Designate to Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam, 979 
Herrington, William C., Special Assistant to Under Secre- 
tary for Fisheries and Wildlife, articles on fisheries, 
340, 1021 
HICOG. See Germany, U.S. High Commissioner. 
HICOM. See Allied High Commission for Germany. 
Hoey, Robert E., officer in charge, Vietnam-Laos-Cambo- 
dian Affairs, address on U.S. policy in Indochina 
(over NBC-TV), 453 
Holmes, Julius C., U.S. representative at tripartite meet- 
ing re Trieste, 585 
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Honduras: 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
Point 4 agreement, establishing civil-aviation mission, 
exchange of notes, 428 
Radio, inter-American agreement, enters into force, 
500 
Hopkins, David Luke, appointment in NATO, 933 
Housing in U.S., statements (Mrs. Roosevelt, Lubin) in 
answer to Soviet statements, 1026, 1035 
Howard, Harry N., article on Greek question, proceedings, 
6th session of General Assembly, 283, 328 
Human rights: 

Hungarian violations, retention of Amercian fliers, and 
U.S. note, submitting evidence of violation of peace 
treaty (1947) provisions, 7, 496 

U.N. Charter provisions on, superseded by domestic 
legislation, 744 

Human Rights, Commission on: 

Drafting of two covenants, proceedings, 674, 683, 798, 
877, 918 

8th session, U.S. delegation, 632, 680 

U.S. representative, (Mrs. Roosevelt) statements, 59, 
1024, 1042 

Human rights, convention on, signed (1950), and protocol 
drawn up by Council of Europe, 528 

Human Rights, Universal Declaration of, cited, 628 

Humelsine, Carlisle H., Deputy Under Secretary for Ad- 
ministration, letter to Vincent and address on Antie- 
tam, 351, 938 

Hummel, John L., designation under TCA, 274 

Hungary: 

American fliers, U.S. efforts for release, statement 
(Acheson), 7 

Consulates in U.S. closed, note and statement (Ache- 
son), 7 

Friendship, commerce, and consular rights treaty 
(1925), notice of U.S. suspension of concessions 
under 946, 1019 

Nationalization decree, notice to protect U.S. property 
interests, 540 

Restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, statement 
(Acheson), 7, 736 

Hutchison, Claude B., designation under TCA, 351 

Hyde, Henry van Zile, designation under TCA, 351 

Hydrographic conference, international, 6th, U.S. delega- 
tion, 636 


IBRD. See International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development 

ICAO. See International Civil Aviation Organization. 

Iceland, escape clause in trade agreement with, 147 

IIA. See International Information Administration. 

IJC. See International Joint Commission 

ILO. See International Labor Organization. 

IMC. See International Materials Conference. 

Immigration, examined by data of Visa Division and by 
quota nationality, excerpts from address by Frank 
L. Auerbach, 980 

Immigration of European farm workers, relation to U.S. 
production, 553 
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India: 
Agricultural conditions and political attitude, address 
(Bowles), 161 
Aid, financial, from U.S., 1015, 1017 
Ambassador to U.S. (Binay Ranjan Sen), credentials, 
49 
Economic development, address (Thorp), 291 
Film Festival, international, U.S. delegation, 175 
Indo-American Fund, 611 
Kashmir, demilitarization of, excerpts of reports 
(Graham), to U.N., text of Security Council resolu- 
tion, and statements (Ross, Chauvel), 52, 262, 712, 
713, 714 
Kashmir, dispute with Pakistan, negotiations, 231, 760 
Malaria control in, 541 
Mutual Security Program in, statements (Acheson, 
Cowen), 465, 705 
Point 4 agreement and supplementary agreement, 
signed, and projects under, organization and funds, 
47, 294, 1015, 1017 
Point 4 program in, addresses (Thorp, Acheson, Cowen), 
291, 611, 705 
Technical assistance programs in, 293, 294 
India Emergency Food Aid Act (1951), cited, 559 
Indian Institute (Inter-American), U.S. representatives, 
758 
Indo-American Fund, cited, 611 
Indochina : 
Conversations in Washington with representatives of 
France and Associated States, 1009 
Military situation in, 314 
U.S. aid in arms and munitions, 1009, 1010 
U.S. policy in, addresses (Hoey, Allison), 453, 654, 657 
Indonesia : 
Export-Import Bank, additional loan for U.S. imports, 
494 
U.S. Ambassador (Cochran), expression by Acting Sec- 
retary Webb of confidence in, 399 
Industrial property. See Copyright; Patents. 
Information. See International Information Administra- 
tion. 
Information, U.N. Subecommission on Freedom of, 5th ses- 
sion, proceedings, 435, 508, 516, 1041 
Information, U.S. Advisory Commission on, 5th report, 
cited, 338 
Insecticides, U.N. Working Party on, established, 272 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs: 
Anniversary, 10th, statements (Truman, Acheson), 584 
Ecuador, sanitation and housing programs in, 390, 544 
El Salvador, technical assistance program in, 631 
Regional office of TCA in Latin America, 191, 428, 542, 
544 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center at Miami, text 
of proclamation, 211 
Inter-American cultural relations, convention for pro- 
motion of (1986), exchange of graduate students, 
667, 1023 
Inter-American Defense Board, plans, 336, 630, 709 
Inter-American Highway and Rama Road, Congressional 
testimony re construction, 357 
Inter-American Indian Institute, U.S. representatives, 758 
Inter-American radio agreement, entry into force, 500 
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Inter-American Travel Congress, 4th U.S. delegation to, 
637 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, work of, 1022 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security, ap- 
pointment of executive secretary to subcommittee 
(Trapnell), 190 
International Authority for the Ruhr, Schuman Plan High 
Authority to replace, 377 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(IBRD) : 
Iran, reference to, for financial aid, 494 
Loans to: 
India, 294, 295 
Mexico, 499 
Pakistan, 1013 
Technical assistance program, loans, 628 
International Boundary and Water Commission, Falcén 
Dam, U.S.-Mexican joint construction, 499 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, U.N. 
(UNICEF) : 
Budget for 1952, 760 
Program Committee and Executive Board meetings, 
article by Miss Lenroot, 962 
Relationship to other agencies, 963 
U.S. contribution, President’s letters to Congress urg- 
ing, 477 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) : 
Air-traffic control, plan for Europe, report of Paris 
meeting to ICAO council, 258 
Assembly, 6th session and U.S. delegation, 916 
European-Mediterranean Regional Air Navigation, 3d 
meeting, U.S. delegation, 433 
Personnel Licensing Division, 4th session, U.S. delega- 
tion, 176 
Standing Committee on Performance, 2d meeting, U.S. 
delegates, 796 
International Commission for Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries, Panel for Sub-area V, U.S. delegation, 398 
International Court of Justice: 
Compulsory jurisdiction, acceptance by Japan in respect 
to Japanese peace treaty, 12 
Iranian oil dispute, interim measures suggested, 314 
Lend-lease vessels, question of return to U.S. by U.S.S.R. 
U.S. proposal for adjudication, 86, 87, 88 
Reservations to multilateral convention on prevention 
and punishment of crime of genocide, advisory opin- 
ion (May 28, 1951), 72, 73 
International Development Advisory Board, Johnston, 
Eric, accepts chairmanship (letter to Truman), 168 
International Economic Conference, U.S. attitude, state- 
ment (Acheson), 447 
International Fisheries Commission, 1023 
International Grassland Congress, 6th, to be held in the 
United States, 309 
International Hydrographic Conference, 6th, U.S. delega- 
tion, 636 
International Information Administration (IIA): 
Administrator (Compton), addresses, 443, 668, 670, 827, 
864, 966 
Amerika, inaccuracy of article in Time on, 1043 
Background of its development and reorganization, 
article (Sargeant), 483 
Cultural interchange, 539 
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International Information Administration—Continued 

Educational Exchange Program. See Bducational 
Exchange. 

Established as agency within State Department, 151, 
446 

Private Enterprise Cooperation, Chicago office, 966 

Sargeant, addresses, 202, 483, 535, 707, 780 

VOA. See Voice of America. 

International Institute for Unification of Private Law, 
cited, 526 
International Joint Commission (IJC) : 

Boundary waters treaty (with U.K., 1909), IJC estab- 
lished by sets up advisory boards on control of 
pollution, 428 

Lake Ontario, question of high-water level to be referred 
to, 903, 904, 905 

St. Lawrence power project, question of referral to, 232, 
234, 235, 514, 719 

International Labor Conference, 35th session, U.S. dele- 
gation, 1001 
International Labor Organization (ILO): 

Cited, 524, 529 

Iron and Steel Committee, 4th session, 838 

Regional Conference of American States Members, 5th, 
U.S. delegation, 681 

International law and disarmament, address (Cohen), 834 
International Law Commission, report on reservations 

to multilateral conventions, statement (Cohen), 71 
International Materials Conference (IMC) : 

Allocations of scarce materials, system, testimony 
(Thorp), 802 

Central Group, U.S. representative, 795 

Copper-Zinc-Lead Committee, allocations, 15, 589 

Creation of, address (Brown), 255 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency, creation, 558 

Defense Production Administrator (Fleischmann), ad- 
dress on international cooperation, 297 

Description of, letter (Thorp to Ferguson), 277 

Manganese-Nickel-Cobalt Committee, allocations, 16, 70, 
308, 590 

Pulp-Paper Committee, allocation of newsprint, and 
reports, 279, 708, 914 

Report (Feb. 26, 1951—Mar. 1, 1952), highlights, 793 

Sulphur Committee, membership and allocations, 16, 176 

Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee, allocations, 69, 591 

International Mathematical Union, 1st general assembly, 
U.S. delegation, 433, 870 

International Organization for Standardization, address 
(Thorp), 1036 

International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, 1023 

International plant protection convention (1929), revision 
approved by FAO conference, 6th session, 198 

International Refugee Organization (see also Refugees 
and displaced persons) : 

Achievements, 921 

Cited, 529, 551, 638 

8th and 9th (final) sessions of council, reports and finan- 
cial statements, 50, 458 

Germany, termination of program in, 379 

Liquidation, proceedings and establishment of Board of, 
50, 278, 379, 458, 459 

U.S. contribution, 460 
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International Telecommunication Union, Administrative 
Council, 7th session, U.S. delegation, 636 

International Wheat Council, 8th session, U.S. delegation, 
681 

Intervention in internal affairs of other states: 

Soviet charges against section of U.S. Mutual Security 
Act, statements (Gross, Mansfield), and U.N. pro- 
ceedings, 28, 29, 32, 128, 635 

Soviet charges against U.S. and U.K. with reference to 
UNSCOB in Greece, 288 

Investment of private capital abroad, 292, 407, 747, 882 
Iran: 

Escape clause in trade agreement with, 147 

Military-assistance agreement, continuance of supplies, 
238, 746 

Oil dispute, developments (1951), 314 

Point 4 agreement, signed, 217 

Point 4 program in, address (Thorp), 541 

Point 4 projects, 658, 659 

Student emergency assistance program, 659 

U.S. financial aid, U.S. answer to request for, 494 

Iraq: 

Disarmament draft resolution, Iraqi comments, state- 
ment answering (Jessup), 26 

Economic aid under Mutual Security Act, question, 238 

Point 4 appointments, 274, 479 

Ireland: 

Mutual Security Program, inability to subscribe to, 238 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Consular convention (1950), protocol, signed, 427 
Double taxation, income and estate (1949), ratified, 8 

IRO. See International Refugee Organization. 

Iron and Steel Committee of ILO, U.S. delegation to 4th 
session, 838 

Iron Curtain, resistance in the satellite areas, a year’s re- 
view, 84 

Israel : 

Arab property in, U.N. proceedings on question of, 760 

Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), treaty 
before Senate, 881 

Refugee resettlement program in, U.S. contribution 
under MSP, 381, 746 

Italy: 

Administration of Zone A of Free Territory of Trieste, 
tripartite communiqué and memorandum of under- 
standing with U.S. and U.K., 585, 779 

Economy of, effect of U.S. trade restrictions on, exchange 
of notes with U.S., and memorandum, 518, 660, 661 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

European Defense Community, treaty establishing, 
signature, 895 
Schuman Plan treaty, ratification of, 1023 

U.N. membership, Soviet attitude and U.S. attitude, 
statements (Gross), 35, 310 

U.S. Ambassador (Bunker), nomination confirmed, 479 


Jago, John W., appointed as director of technical coopera- 
tion program in Libya, 218 
Japan: 
Ambassador to U.S. (Araki), credentials, 983 
Chargé d’Affaires (Takeuchi), credentials, 687 
Defense of free world, role in, address (Sebald), 493 
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Japan—Continued 

ECAFE, admission as associate member of, 311 

Export-Import Bank, loan for U.S. cotton shipment, 339 

International Court of Justice, declaration accepting 
jurisdiction of, 12 

Land reform and industrial reform, addresses (Tobias, 
Sebald), 63, 491 

Secured Fund, distribution among Allies, by Supreme 
Commander, 428 

Soviet retaliation, question of danger in Japanese status, 
letter (Acheson to Wiley) enclosing MacArthur 
statement, 355 

Support of Nationalist China, exchange of notes with 
U.S., 120 

Treaties, agreements, etc.: 

Administrative agreement, U.S.-Japan, signature, 
statement (Rusk) at negotiations, text, and ex- 
change of notes, 215, 382, 389 

Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, with U.S. and 
Canada, text of convention and protocol, 343, 346, 
830, 1022 

Peace and security treaties with Japan (1951), U.S. 
ratification, proclamation, and entry into force, 491, 
658, 687, 688 

Peace settlement, addresses and statements: 
Acheson, 185, 491, 687 
Allison, 212, 455, 653, 656, 689 
Dulles, 91, 186, 213, 688 
Sebald, 490 
Truman, 658, 687 
Yoshida, 689 

Tripartite Fisheries Conference (1951), article (Her- 
rington), and text of resolutions, 341, 342 
Tuna-fish imports into U.S., 353 
U.S. Ambassador to (Murphy), address, 719 
U.S.-Japanese relations, addresses (Dulles, Allison, 
Ridgway ), 91, 212, 652, 926 
Javits, Jacob K., Congressman, correspondence with Secre- 
tary Acheson on Tunisian case, 799 
Jeppsen, Ernest C., designation under TCA, 274 
Jessup, Philip C.: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 

Disarmament Commission for balanced reduction of 
forces, revision of General Assembly resolution, 21, 
26 

Palestine Conciliation Commission, U.S. support, 129 

Soviet behavior pattern, 264 

General Assembly, 6th session, U.S. representative, 632 
Johnston, Eric A.: 
Addresses on Point 4 program and role of private capital 

in, 391, 747 

Letter to Truman, 168 
Joint Brazil-U.S. Economic Development Mission, mem- 
ber (Knapp) appointed director of technical coopera- 

tion for Brazil, 191 

Joint Committee for consultation, established under U.S.— 

Japanese administrative agreement, 388 

Jordan: 
Point 4 agreements, signed, 48, 334 
Point 4 appointments, 439, 603 
U.S. Minister (Green), confirmation, 843 
Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands: 
Address before Congress, 580 
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Juliana, Queen of the Netherlands—Continued 
Carillon, presentation to U.S., address (Truman), 613 
Visit to U.S. and presence at NAT ceremonies, 495, 548 


Kashmir: 

Demilitarization of, excerpts of report (Graham) to 
U.N., text of Security Council resolution (Mar. 30, 
1951), and statements (Ross, Chauvel), 52, 231, 262, 
712, 718, 714, 760 

Status of, address by Ambassador to Pakistan 
(Warren), 1014 

Katyn Forest massacre, text of U.S. note re Polish press 
release on, 498 

Kellermann, Henry J., article on Germany, based on ad- 
dress before Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 807, 
851 

Kennan, George F., Ambassador to U.S.S.R., confirmation 
and statement of, 479, 643 

King, James F., named as U.S. representative on Central 
Group of IMC, 795 

Kirk, Admiral Alan G., resignation as Ambassador to 
U.S.S.R., 352 

Knapp, J. Burke, designation under TCA, 191 

Knaus, Karl G., designation under TCA, 297 

Knowland, Senator William F., correspondence with: 

Secretary of State on status of vessels transferred under 
lend-lease to U.S.S.R., 879 

Under Secretary Webb on release of names of Ameri- 
can prisoners in China, 11, 239 

Kommandatura, Allied, in Berlin, declaration, 894 


Korea: 
Armistice negotiations. See Korean armistice negotia- 
tions. 
Economic coordination, agreement with U.S., signature, 
943 


“Germ warfare,” charges of. See “Germ warfare.” 

Japanese contribution to U.N. operation in, 493 

Military aid to U.N., status of offers, 311 

Military operations in, address by General Ridgway 
before Congress, 924 

Presidential mission to, announced, 602 

Prisoners of war, text of proposals of U.N. Command 
for exchange of, and statements (Libby, Ridgway, 
Truman, Acheson), 105, 106, 786, 787, 788 

U.N. Command, appointment of Commander in Chief 
(Clark), statement (Truman), 743, 760 

U.N. Command operations, 30th through 41st reports 
(Sept. 16, 1951-Mar. 15, 1952), 266, 268, 270, 395, 
430, 512, 594, 597, 715, 788, 998, 1038 

U.S. policy in, addresses (Allison, Muccio), 455, 654, 656, 
939 

U.S. voluntary aid to, statement (Acheson), 693 

WHO’s offer of assistance to epidemic victims, U.S. 
support, statement (Acheson), 495 

Korean armistice negotiations: 

Address before Congress, by General Ridgway, 925 

Background, report on MDAP (Truman), 314 

General Assembly to be called in special session upon 
conclusion of negotiations, text of resolution and 
statement (Gross), 260, 634 

Prisoners of war, principles set forth by U. N. Command 
for exchange of, 105 
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Korean armistice negotiations—Continued 
Soviet proposal that Security Council act on, U.S. atti- 
tude, text, 46, 47, 74 
U.N. Command, proposal on three issues, statements 
(Ridgway, Truman, Acheson), 786, 787, 788 
Kretzmann, Edwin M. J., policy adviser, article on three 
psychological victories by VOA, 249 


La Prensa, suppression mentioned, 509, 511, 516 
Land: 
Arid, development of, discussion in ECOSOC, 918 
6th International Grassland Congress, plans, 309 
Land law, alien, of California (1920), declared invalid by 
California Supreme Court, 744, 959 
Land reform: 
FAO Conference, 6th session, discussion of, 196, 202 
India, progress in, address (Bowles), 162 
Japan, under U.S. Occupation, 491 
Land holdings in underdeveloped areas, 
(Lubin), 935 
U.N. program, cooperation of ECAFE with FAO and 
ECOSOC, 311 
U.S. and U.N activity in (Tobias), 63 
Land Tenure Conference, World, Results of, 838 
Lands (El Encanto) in Panama, American-owned, dis- 
puted title, 545 
Laos. See Indochina. 
Law: 
International, and disarmament, address (Cohen), 834 
Legislative function of, address (Acheson), 694 
Private, International Institute for Unification of, 526 
Lease of naval air bases in Caribbean (1941), agreement 
with U.K., negotiations for release by U.S. of areas 
for agricultural use, 833 
Lebanon: 
Amendments to disarmament draft resolution, U.S. atti- 
tude on, statement (Jessup), 28 
Point 4 appointment, 479 
Leger, Jacques, Ambassador of Haiti, credentials, 758 
Lend-lease settlement : 
Liberia, 13 
U.S.S.R., proposal by U.S. for adjudication by Inter- 
national Court of Justice, exchange of notes with 
U.S8.S.R., 86, 87, 88 
Vessels transferred to U.S.S.R., status, correspondence 
between Senator Knowland and Secretary of State, 
879 
Lenroot, Katharine F., article on international programs 
for children, 962 
Letourneau, Jean, French Minister of the Associated 
States, conversations with U.S. officials, 1009 
L’Heureux, Hervé J., Chief, Visa Division, statement on 
administration of Displaced Persons Act, 121 
Libby, Rear Admiral R. E., U.S.N., statement, U.N. Com- 
mand recommendations for exchange cf war prisoners 
and civilians, 105 
Liberia : 
Ambassador to U. S. (Simpson), credentials, 778 
Point 4 program in, 13 
President Tubman’s inauguration, U.S. delegation to, 18 
Libya: 
American Minister (Villard), confirmation, 352 
Point 4 general agreement, signed, 218 
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Libya—Continued 
Revenues, lack of sufficient, and source of loans, 624 
United Nations, admission to, proceedings on, 635 
Lichtenberger, Allan R., designation in exchange-of- 
persons programs, 439 
Linder, Harold F., Deputy Assistant Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs: 
Addresses and testimony : 
Customs, simplification of, 761 
Duties on tuna-fish imports, 352 
Trade expansion, 898 
Treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation with 
Colombia, Greece, Israel, Ethiopia, and Denmark 
(testimony), 881 
Litvinov, Maxim M., 28, 32 
Locke, Edwin A., Jr., U.S. Member of Advisory Commis- 
sion of UNRWA, confirmation, 351 
Locust-infested areas of Pakistan and India, Point 4 
projects, 1013, 1017 
Lodge Act (1950), cited, 553 
Loewenthal-Chlumecky, Max, credentials as Austrian 
Ambassador, 305 
Lovett, Robert A., Secretary of Defense, correspondence 
with General Eisenhower on release from assignment 
as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers Europe, 614 
Loyalty and Security Board, State Department, procedure, 
statement (Acheson), 487 
Lubin, Isador: 
Addresses, statements, etce.: 
Soviet misrepresentations of U.S. economy, 1032 
Underdeveloped countries, effect of social revolution 
on, 934 
World economic situation, 989 
Memorandum on world economic situation and U.S. 
economy, 1035 
Luxembourg, signature of treaty establishing European 
Defense Community, 895 


MacArthur, Gen. Douglas, statement re effect of Japanese 
peace treaty on Soviet-Japanese relations, 356 
McCloy, John J., U.S. High Commissioner for Germany: 
Achievements, statements (Acheson), 851, 932, 971 
Addresses and statements: 
German student’s role today (at Freiburg), 159 
German unification (RIAS broadcast), 323 
Germany, contractual agreements, testimony, 974 
Marshall Plan objectives accomplished in Western 
Germany (over NBC-TV), 45 
Threshold of sovereignty, 857 
Report, 9th quarterly, and testimony on political con- 
ditions, 376, 974 
McCormick, Admiral, Lynde D., appointment, Supreme 
Allied Commander, Atlantic, 248 
McFall, Jack K., Assistant Secretary of State, 475, 799 
McGhee, George C.: 
Address at Istanbul, on Turkish-American partnership, 
774 
Confirmation as Ambassador to Turkey, 352 
MacVeagh, Lincoln, Ambassador to Spain, confirmation, 
351 
Maktos, John, U.S. delegate to General Assembly, state- 
ment on Soviet draft resolution on aggression, 131 
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Malaya: 
Anglo-American solidarity 
(Acheson), 427 
Political situation in 1951, address (Allison), 457 
Manchuria, Soviet actions in, in violation of Sino-Soviet 
treaty (Cooper), 222 
Mansfield, Mike J.: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Interference in internal affairs, answer to Soviet 
charge (at General Assembly), 29, 128 
Prisoners of War, U.N. Ad Hoc Commission on, 228 
U.S. representative to 6th session, General Assembly, 
and to U.N. Commission on Prisoners of War, 349, 
632 
Marshall, Charles B., member, Policy Planning Staff: 
Address on principle of responsibility in U.S. foreign 
policy, 698 
Article on U.S. foreign policy, 415 
Marshall Plan: | 
Cited, 406, 413, 662, 663, 664 
Common action under, address (Acheson), 696 
Completion and accomplishments of, 43, 574, 620, 728, 
742 
European efforts to contribute to, 574 
Martin, Haywood P., appointment as Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Management of TCA, 966 
Mathematical Union, International, 1st session, 870 
MDAP. See Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
Mendes Vianna, A., Chairman, U.N. Commission to Inves- 
tigate Conditions for Free Elections in Germany, let- 
ter to HICOM, 350 
Menzies, Robert G., Australian Prime Minister, visit to 
U.S., 826 
Merchant, Livingston T., designated alternate U.S. per- 
manent representative to NAC, 615 
Mesta, Perle, Minister to Luxembourg, address on 
European opinion of U.S., 986 
Mexican-American Commission for Economic Cooperation, 
anniversary, address (Miller), 498 
Mexican-U.S. Commission for Eradication of Foot and 
Mouth Disease, cited, 499 
Mexico: 
Cooperation in trade and agriculture with U.S., address 
(Miller), 498 
Embargo on arms to Communist China, 75, 139 
Treaties, etc. : 
Agricultural workers, migration of (1951), exten- 
sion, 359, 500, 985 
Military assistance, negotiations, 211 
Radio, inter-American agreement, entry into force, 
500 
Meyer, Clarence, Chief of ECA Mission in Austria, to 
head Presidential mission to Korea, 602 
Migration, labor agreement with Mexico, extended, 359, 
500, 985 
Migration from Europe. See Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Movement of Migrants. 
Military aid. See Mutual Security Program. 
Military and diplomatic cooperation, address by Secre- 
tary Acheson at Armed Forces Day dinner, 813 
Military-assistance agreements: 
Brazil, negotiations and signature, 47, 93, 450 
Chile, signature, 168, 630 


of purpose, statement 
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Military-assistance agreements—Continued 
Colombia, signature, 168, 709 
Cuba, signature, 211, 450 
Ecuador, negotiations and signature, 168, 336, 391 
Iran, continuance of supplies, 238, 746 
Mexico, negotiations, 21: 
Peru, signature, 93, 336€ 
Spain, negotiations for use of facilities, 450 
Uruguay, negotiations, 630 
Military mission to Turkey, results of, 775 
Miller, Edward G., Jr., Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs: 
Addresses, statements, etc.: 
Ecuador, U.S. relations with, 390 
Trade relations with American republics, 208 
U.S.—Mexican cooperation, 498 
Miller, William K., economist, Office of German Affairs, 
report on West German economy (1951), 302 
Missing persons, convention on declaration of death, entry 
into force, 49 
Mitchell, James T., death in plane crash in Iran, 37 
Moral strength, policy of peace through, address (Rus- 
sell), 731 
Morocco: 
Arab States submit complaint in U.N. on violation of 
human rights in, 634 
U.N. Fourth Committee, criticism voiced of French rule 
in, 625 
Moscow Declaration (1943), cited, 379, 448 
Moslem peoples of Pakistan and international Moslem 
organizations, address (Warren), 1012 
Motor touring, international, under road traffic conven- 
tion (1949), 545 
Motor traffic, convention relative to (1926), cited, 545 
MSA. See Mutual Security Agency. 
MSP. See Mutual Security Program. 
Muccio, John J., Ambassador to Korea, address on Korean 
situation, 939 
Multilateral conventions and agreements, international: 
Reservations, report of International Law Commission, 
statement (Coher), 71 
Status (1951), U.N. table, 103 
Muniz, Joio Carlos, chairman of U.N. Collective Measures 
Committee, statement on report of, 98 
Munro, Leslie Knox, Ambassador of New Zealand, creden- 
tials, 381 
Murphy, Rev. Max E., designation in exchange-of-persons 
program, 439 
Murphy, Robert D.: 
Ambassador to Belgium, statement on Belgium’s con- 
tribution to Western defense, 616 
Ambassador to Japan, remarks on taking oath of office, 
719 
Mutual assistance in raw materials, agreement with U.K., 
signed, exchanging steel for aluminum and tin, 115, 
297 
Mutual Defense Assistance Act (1949), 312 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act, 1951 (Battle 
Act), aid to Netherlands under, 720 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program (MDAP): 
President’s 4th and final report to Congress, 312 
Purposes, 574, 620, 729 








Mutual defense treaty, with Philippines (1951), U.S. rati- 
fication, and statements (Acheson, Dulles, Truman), 
185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 658 

Mutual Security Act of 1951: 

Approval date, 312 

Chiefs of U.S. Diplomatic Missions, responsibilities 
under, 642 

Conditions to be met by countries for aid under, and 
report (Harriman to Congress), 238, 652, 657 

Director, powers under, President’s letter to Congress 
and Budget Bureau report re, 555, 556 

Interference in internal affairs of states, Soviet charge 
and statements (Gross, Mansfield), 28, 29, 128, 635 

Refugee resettlement in Israel, U.S. contribution for, 
881, 746 

Refugees from communism, aid under section 101, ref- 
erence to NATO forces, President’s message and 
identic letters to Congress, and testimony (Bruce), 
553, 602, 922 

Transfer of funds under, for economic aid to France, 
U.K., Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia (letter from 
President to chairmen of Congressional committees, 
with enclosures), 317, 318, 319 

Mutual Security Agency (MSA): 

Agricultural and cooperative credit, international con- 
ference, part in, 837 

Creation of new agency, replacing ECA, 48 

Director for, President’s letter to Congress and Budget 
Bureau report re powers of, 555, 556 

Organizational structure of, 124, 312, 315, 404 

U.S. Special Representative in Europe (Draper), nomi- 
nation of, 123, 124, 615 

Mutual Security Program (MSP): 

Addresses and testimony (Harriman), 411, 467, 570 

Annual message to Congress (Truman), 79 

Background development, 312, 404, 620, 729 

Bases on foreign soil, 403 

Budget message to Congress (Truman), excerpt, 179 

Coordination of military, economic, and technical-as- 
sistance programs under, testimony (Acheson, Har- 
riman, Truman), 463, 467, 471 

Funds for, correspondence between Senator Connally 
and General Eisenhower, 840 

India, significance of MSP in (Acheson), 465 

Indochina, U.S. military aid, address (Allison), 457 

Iran, military assistance, continuance, 238, 746 

Ireland, inability to subscribe to, 238 

Israel, U.S. contribution for relief of refugees in, 746 

Joint communiqué (Truman and Churchill), text, 83 

Military-assistance agreements. See Military-assist- 
ance agreements. 

Mutual defense treaty with Philippines, and security 
treaties with Japan and with Australia and New 
Zealand, U.S. ratification, testimony and state- 
ments (Acheson, Dulles, Truman), 185, 186, 491, 
658 

Philippines, U.S. military aid, address (Allison), 456 

President Truman, message to Congress, recommending 
continuance for coming year and summary of first 
report to Congress, 403, 471 

Strategic materials, agreement with U.K. for mutual 
assistance in, article (Fleischmann), 297 
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Mutual Security Program—Continued 
Strength through mutual security, addresses (Cowen), 
327, 703 
Testimony at hearings (Acheson, Bruce), 463, 533 
U. K. defense program, allotment of funds to, letters 
(Harriman) to Congressional Committees, 236, 237 
Vietnam, U.S. military aid, address (Hoey), 454 
Yugoslavia, economic aid to, 317, 359 
Myers, Denys P., Office of Legal Adviser, article on treaties 
and laws under the Constitution, 371 


NAC. See North Atlantic Council. 
Narcotic drugs, U.N. commission on, 7th session, U.S. dele- 
gation and proceedings, 637, 683, 797 
NAT. See North Atlantic Treaty. 
National Citizens’ Committee, chairman (Weil), 591 
National emergency, state of, text of proclamation termi- 
nating, 743 
National Security Council, appointment of Executive Sec- 
retary (Trapnell) to Interdepartmental Committee on 
Internal Security subcommittee, 190 
National Security Resources Board, cited, 151 
Nationalization, Hungarian decree, 540 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Nautilus, atomic-powered submarine, address by President 
Truman at laying of keel, 1007 
Neale, John R., designation under TCA, 274 
Near East Foundation, administration of Point 4 project 
in Iran, 659 
Negr6én Lépez, Luis, appointed U.S. member on Caribbean 
Commission, 335 
Nelson, Wesley R., designation under TCA, 479 
Netherlands: 
Allocation of crude oil imports, with reduced duty, 
proclamation, 92 
Carillon, presentation to U.S., address (Truman), 613 
Premier (Drees) to visit U.S., 92 
Queen Juliana, visit to U.S. and address to Congress, 
495, 548, 580, 613 
Refugee resettlement program, supported by, 613 
Treaties, agreements, etc. : 
European Defense Community, treaty establishing, 
signature, 895 
Reimbursement of U.S. for logistical support of 
Netherlands forces in Korea, signature, 831 
U.S. aid, President’s identic letters to Congressional 
committees on continuation of, under Battle Act, 
720 
U. S. relations, address (Truman), 613 
New Zealand: 
Ambassador (Munro) to U.S., credentials, 381 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Double taxation on income, entry into force of conven- 
tion (1948), 12 
Security treaty with Australia and U.S., Senate ap- 
proval and ratification, statements (Acheson, 
Dulles, Truman), 185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 658 
Western Samoa, grant of legislative powers to, 627 
News, international, current restrictions on distribution, 
statement (Binder), 511 
News, proposed convention on international transmission 
of, cited, 516 
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Newsprint, IMC allocation of, 279, 708 
Nicaragua: 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
Radio, inter-American agreement, enters into force, 500 
Rama Road, significance to U.S. relations with, 357 
North Atlantic Council (NAC): 
Communiqué at Lisbon of NAC, text, 367 
Council Deputies, Defense Production Board, Financial 
and Economic Board, functions replaced by NAC, 
368, 615 
Deputy U.S. Representative (Spofford), resigns, 123 
9th session, at Lisbon, U.S. delegation and addresses 
(Acheson, Truman, Harriman), 307, 363, 370, 406, 
411 
Permanent headquarters in Europe, plans, 366, 367 
Permanent session, establishment of, and appointment 
of U.S. permanent representative and deputies, 615 
Reorganization, 367, 615 
Report to NATO (Eisenhower), 572, 614 
Temporary Council Committee. See Temporary Council 
Committee. 
North Atlantic Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, 4th 
session and U.S. delegation, 876 
North Atlantic Treaty, 1949 (NAT): 
Anniversary, 3d, of signing treaty, addresses and mes- 
sages (Truman, Acheson, Harriman), 548, 568, 569, 
570 
Background, 696 
European Defense Community, protocol of EDC guaran- 
teeing support to NAT, cited, 951, 974 
European Defense Community, protocol of NAT guar- 
anteeing support to EDC, signature, text, letters 
of transmittal (Truman, Acheson), and statements 
(Acheson, Bruce), 895, 896, 932, 947, 949, 972, 973 
Greece and Turkey, entry into force of protocol pro- 
viding for accession to NAT, deposit of instruments 
of accession, and statements (Acheson, Webb, 
Erkin, Politis), 140, 306, 334, 365, 367, 370 
Turkey. See Greece and Turkey, supra. 
U.N. Charter, relation to, statement (Cohen), and 
excerpt of Committee on Foreign Relations report, 
100 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO): 
Assistant Secretary General for Defense Production 
(Hopkins), appointment, 933 
Atlantic Command, temporary agreement with U.K., 
joint communiqué (Truman, Churchill), 116 
Brussels conference (1950), sets up command, 620 
Common efforts, address (Acheson), 696 
European Defense Community, relations, described in 
Lisbon communiqué and in statements (Acheson, 
Truman, Harriman), 363, 367, 368, 405, 412, 463, 
467, 472 
European Defense Community, relations, tripartite 
communiqué (U.S., U.K., France), and quadripar- 
tite communiqué, with German Chancellor, 325 
European defense expenditures and defense build-up, 
464, 467, 468, 471, 472 
European members, contribution to NATO, 414, 621, 
705, 721 
France, contribution of, testimony (Bruce), 533 
Germany, defense contribution, report by members of 
Executive Bureau of TCC, 423 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization—Continued 
Military forces, status and equipment, 406, 412, 413, 414 
Military forces, under Mutual Security Act escapees 
from Soviet-dominated areas may join, Soviet 
charges and U.S. statements, 28, 29, 128, 553, 635 
Overpopulation in Europe, relation to defense of, 553 
Petroleum Planning Committee, 1st meeting and U.S. 
delegation, 593 
Reorganization at Lisbon and increase of forces, 316, 
363, 364, 367, 368 
SHAPE, report and letter of resignation (Eisenhower) 
to Chairman (Ely), Standing Group, 572, 614 
Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic (Admiral McCor- 
mick), appointment, 248 
North Pacific fisheries. See Fisheries, North Pacific. 
Northwest Atlantic fisheries. See Fisheries, Northwest 
Atlantic. 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission, 398, 1022 
Norway, German enemy property in, conflicting claims by 
U.S. and Norway, 746 


OAS. See Organization of American States. 
Oatis, William N., Czechoslovak trial, cited, 511 
Occupation of Germany and Occupation Statute, end, 855, 
887, 888, 931, 948, 950, 971, 976 
OEEKC. See Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation. 
Oil, British-Iranian dispute (1951), 314 
Oil, crude, allocation of imports from Venezuela, Nether- 
lands, ete., 92 
Okazaki, Katsuo, Japanese Minister of State, note to 
Dean Rusk, 389 
Olympic Games, proclamation of Olympic Week, 850 
Ontario, Lake, question of reference of high-water level 
to International Joint Commission, 903 
“Operation Vagabond” project, seagoing VOA transmitter 
developed under, 306 
Organization for European 
(OEEC): 
Controls on searce products, 802 
Council of Europe, liaison committee with, established, 
524, 527 
Relation to EPU, 732 
Results, 43, 405, 523, 524, 696 
Organization of American States (OAS): 
Address (Truman), 667 
Charter, entry into force, 9 
Foreign Ministers, 4th Meeting of Consultation, results, 
630 
Technical cooperation program, U.S. part in, 405 
Tourist travel, interest in, 637 
Our Foreign Policy, 1952, released, 478 


Economic Cooperation 


Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of the, administration of, 
U.S. annual report to U.N., excerpts, 66, 601, 627 
Padilla Nervo, Luis, president of General Assembly, 

transmits report of Subcommittee on Disarmament, 
17, 634 
Pakistan: 
Aid from sources other than U.S., 1013 
Ambassador (Mohammed Ali) to U.S., credentials, 429 
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Pakistan— Continued 
Kashmir, demilitarization of, excerpts of reports to U.N. 
(Graham), text of Security Council resolution, and 
statements (Ross, Chauvel), 52, 231, 262, 712, 713, 
714, 760 
Point 4 agreement (1951), amended, and projects under, 
296, 1013 
Point 4 appointment, 351 
Political and other conditions in, address by Ambassa- 
dor Warren, 1011 
Palestine Conciliation Commission: 
Continuation of, draft of General Assembly resolution, 
and statement (Jessup), 129, 130, 177, 635 
Question of Arab property in Israel, 760 
Palestine refugees, UNRWA program for relief of, text of 
General Assembly resolution, and statement (Jessup), 
138, 177, 224, 226, 635 
Pan American Railway Congress, 8th, 592 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, 16th meeting of 
Executive Committee, U.S. delegation, 718 
Pan American Union, cited, 544, 667 
Panama: 
Claims filing under U.S.-Panama convention, extension 
of, 544 
Inter-American Highway, significance of construction to 
economic progress of, 357 
Lands, American-owned, disputed title, 545 
Point 4, appointment, 274 
Panama Canal, value of Inter-American Highway to, 358 
Paraguay: 
Escape clause in trade agreement with, 147 
Point 4, appointment, 274 
Radio, inter-American agreement, enters into force, 500 
Passports : 
Authority of Secretary of State to issue or refuse, 919 
Restriction on travel to U.S.S.R. and satellite countries, 
to be endorsed on, 736 
Senate subecommittee’s criticism of State Department, 
110 
Standardization by Council of Europe, 528 
U. S.-Japanese administrative agreement, exemptions 
of U.S. armed forces under, 384 
Patents, unifying procedures, by Council of Europe, 528 
Patents Institute at The Hague, International, 529 
Patterson, Albion W., designation under TCA, 274 
Patterson, Richard C., U.S., Minister to Switzerland, state- 
ment on Switzerland’s part in world security, 617 
Pauley Mission, report of, excerpts, 221, 222 
“Peace Movement,” Communist, cited, 540, 650, 666 
Peace Observation Commission : 
Balkan Subcommission established, pursuant to recom- 
mendation of General Assembly, 178, 283, 286, 635 
Resolution establishing Balkan Subcommission, article 
(Howard), and statements (Cohen), 328, 331, 333 
Peace treaties: 
Japan (1951), U.S. ratification, proclamation, and entry 
into force, 491, 658, 687, 688 
Rumania (1947), U.S. charges Rumania with violations 
of human-rights provisions, text of U.S. note with 
documents as evidence, 496 
Peru: 
Military-assistance agreement, signed, 93, 336 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
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Peru—Continued 
Tuna, increased import duty into U.S., Peruvian atti- 
tude and statement (Acheson), 353, 821 

Peters, Hollis W., designation under TCA, 479 

Petitions, Standing Committee on, established by TC, 435, 
601 

Petroleum. See Oil. 

Petroleum Planning Committee (NATO), 1st meeting, 
U.S. delegation, 593 

Pharmacopoeia, International, cited, 548 

Philippines : 

Ambassador to U.S. (Romulo), credentials, 305 

Mutual defense treaty (1951), U.S. ratification, state- 
ments (Acheson, Dulles, Truman), 185, 186, 212, 
314, 491, 658 

Progress in 1951, address (Allison), 654 

U.S. Ambassador (Spruance), confirmation, 352 

U.S. military aid, address (Allison), 456 

Phillips, Joseph B., appointment as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs, 519 

Phot Sarasin, Thai Ambassador to U.S., credentials, 983 

PICMME. See Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
for Movement of Migrants from Europe. 

Pierson, Warren Lee, U.S. representative at International 
Conference on German External Debts, and on Tri- 
partite Commission on German Debts, 206, 397, 461, 
821 

Pleven Plan, cited, 528 

Point 4. See under Technical cooperation programs. 

Poison gases, use in war, Soviet attitude, statement 
(Cohen, Gross), 911, 1041 

Poland: 

Claims, filing, for valuables on deposit, Polish decree, 8 

Disarmament, attitude toward General Assembly reso- 
lution, 28 

Greek question in U.N., charge of foreign interference in 
Greece, 290 

Katyn Forest massacre, U.S. note protests Polish press 
release on, 498 

Restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, 736 

Trade-agreement concession, suspension by U.S., 947, 
1019 

War veterans in U.K., visas, 121 

Politis, Athanase G., Ambassador of Greece, statement on 
accession of Greece to NAT, 334 

Population : 

Distribution, address (Lubin), 935 
World conference to be held, 1042 

Porter, Paul R., Director of European Office of MSA and 
Deputy for Economic Affairs of NAC, 124, 615 

Portugal, U.S. Ambassador (Cannon), confirmation, 479 

Potsdam Agreement on German eastern frontier, cited, 
531, 563, 565, 566, 650, 820 

Prague meeting of Soviet and satellite Foreign Ministers, 
communiqué, excerpts, 565 

Presidential war powers, extension, identic letters (Tru- 
man to Houses of Congress), 641 

Prisoners of war: 

Soviet detention of German POW’s, address (McCloy), 
858 

U.N. Command, proposal for exchange of, text, and 
statement (Libby), 105, 106 
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Prisoners of war, U.N. Ad Hoc Commission on: 
Geneva meeting, 2d session, report, 349 
Soviet participation in, question of, exchange of notes 
(U.S. and U.S.S.R.), 90, 228 
Private Enterprise Cooperation of IIA, Chicago office, 966 
Proclamations : 

Allocation of crude oil imports, with reduced import 
tax, to Venezuela, Netherlands, etc., text, 92 
Denmark, extension of copyright protection, text, 257 

Hatters’ fur, modification of U.S. tariff concession on, 
under Trade Agreements Extension Act (1951) and 
GATT (1947), 96 

Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center, at Miami, 
text, 211 

Japan, termination of state of war with, text, 688 

Olympic Week and U.S. participation in Olympic Games, 
text, 850 

State of national emergency, termination, text, 743 

Protection of U.S. nationals and property (see also 
Claims) : 

American fliers held in Hungary, U.S. efforts for release 
of, statement (Acheson), 7 

American prisoners in Communist China, Senator 
Knowland’s reply to Under Secretary Webb, 239 

Hungarian nationalization, possibility of appeal, 540 

Travel to Hungary prohibited, statement (Acheson), 7 

Travel to U.S.S.R., and satellite countries, restriction, 
736 

Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for Movement 
of Migrants from Europe (PICMMBE) : 

Background, 552, 921, 996 

Conference on Migration at Brussels, report (Warren), 
169 

1st and 2d sessions, reports (Warren), 172, 638 

IRO, trust fund for visaed refugees, established, 459 

Resolution establishing, text, 171 

U.S. contribution to, 639 

U.S. delegations to 2d and 3d sessions, 308, 997 

Public Affairs, Office of, reorganization, 446 
Public support of foreign policy, 731 
Publications : 

Foreign Relations, 1933, vol. V, released, 762 

Foreign Relations, 1934, vol. I, released, 38 

Foreign Relations, Soviet Union, 1933-39, summary, 767, 
822 

Lists: 

Congress, 239, 309, 454, 479, 540, 612, 799, 841, 951, 
1003, 1010 

State Department, 13, 252, 257, 394, 399, 497, 603, 622, 
659, 723, 763, 842, 966 

United Nations, 20, 102, 127, 346, 434, 462, 500, 519, 
640, 755, 792, 839, 876, 916, 1028 

Our Foreign Policy, 1952, released, 478 

Treaty Developments, U.S., 6th release, 967 

U.S. Foreign Service—A Career for Young Americans, 
excerpts, 549, 582 

Puerto Rico, Constitution of Commonwealth of, Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress, recommending approval, 
721 

Pulp-Paper Committee, of IMC, report, 708, 914 

Purcell, Ganson, representative of U.S. creditor groups, 
International Conference on German Debts, 461 
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Radio (see also Voice of America) : 
Convention with Canada concerning use of equipment 
in another country, ratification, 905 
Inter-American radio agreement, enters into force, 500 
Safety promotion on Great Lakes by means of radio, 
agreement signed with Canada, 338 
Radio Free Europe (RFE), comparison with VOA, article 
(Sargeant), 488 
Radio in American Zone (RIAS), 24-hour service inaugu- 
rated, 489 
Railway Congress, 8th Pan American, 592 
Rama Road and Inter-American Highway, Congressional 
testimony on construction of, 357 
Raw materials. See Strategic materials. 
Reber, Samuel, Jr.: 
Appointment as U.S. Assistant High Commissioner for 
Germany, 643 
Notes to General Chuikov on Soviet interference with 
traffic, 902 
Red Cross, proposed investigation of Soviet charges of 
“germ warfare” in Korea: 
American fliers, alleged confessions, 777 
Soviet attitude, 506, 515, 516, 649, 1030 
U.S. position, statements (Acheson) and exchange of 
messages with Red Cross (Acheson), 427, 452, 453, 
529, 649, 666, 777 
Red Cross Societies, League of, purpose, 543 
Refugees and displaced persons: 
Council of Europe, activities, 524, 528, 529 
Displaced Persons Act (1948), amended (1950), address 
on programs completed under (L’Heureux), 121 
Escapees from Soviet-dominated Europe, message and 
identie letters (President to Congress), 551, 602 
Greek children, repatriation of, General Assembly pro- 
ceedings, resolution, and article (Howard), 283, 
284, 328, 333 
IRO. See International Refugee Organization. 
Israel, U.S. contribution for relief of refugees in, 381, 
746 
Korea. See Korea. 
Migration, Conference on, at Brussels, articles (War- 
ren), 169, 308 
Mutual Security Act (1951), attacked by Soviet Russia, 
statements (Gross, Mansfield), 28, 29, 31, 128, 635 
Palestine refugees, UNRWA program, General Assembly 
resolution for relief of, 138, 177, 224, 226, 635 
PICMME. See Provisional Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
Resettlement, supported by Netherlands, 613 
Resettlement of refugees and movement of migrants, 
testimony (Bruce), 920 
U.S. voluntary exports of goods and funds for foreign 
aid, 256 
Relations, convention between Three Powers and Ger- 
many, signature, statements (Acheson, McCloy), sum- 
mary, and transmittal to Senate, 887, 888, 947, 949, 
971, 976 
Reparations from Germany, U.S., U.K., and France not to 
claim out of current production, 979 
Reservations to multilateral conventions, General Assem- 
bly resolution and amended resolution on, adopted 
(Jan. 4; Jan. 12), and statement (Cohen), 71, 73, 107 
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Revolution in thinking of underprivileged peoples, address 
(Lubin), 934 

RFE. See Radio Free Europe. 

RIAS. See Radio in American Zone. 

Rice Commission, International, 3d session ‘and U.S. dele- 
gation, 757 

Riddleberger, James W., appointment as Director of Bu- 
reau of German Affairs, 843 

Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B., Commander in Chief, U.N. 
Command: 

Addresses, statements, etc. : 

Military operations in Korea, armistice, and relations 
with Japan (before Congress), 924 

U.N. Command’s proposal for Korean armistice set- 
tlement, 786 

Appointment as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 

statements (Truman, Acheson), 743 

Rights and obligations of foreign forces in Germany, con- 
vention between Three Powers and Germany, sum- 
mary, 891, 950, 977 

Roach, William J., assignment as public-safety specialist 
in Germany, 519 

Road traffic convention (1949), entry into force, 359, 545 

Rockefeller Foundation, cited, 294, 542 

Rogers, Vance, designation under TCA, 274 

Rohrbaugh, Louis H., designation under TCA, 274 

Romulo, Carlos P., credentials as Ambassador of the 
Philippines, 305 

Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D.: 

Addresses, statements, ete. : 

Disarmament proposals (before Les Jeunes Amis), 95 

Human Rights, Commission on, 59, 1024, 1042 

Soviet caricature in Human Rights Commission of 
conditions in U.S., answer to, 1026 

U.S. representative at General Assembly and on Com- 

mission on Human Rights, 632, 680 

Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement (1933), Soviet charge of 
U.S. violation of, statements (Gross, Mansfield), 28, 
32 

Ross, John C., statement on Kashmir, demilitarization of, 
reports (Graham) to Security Council, 262 

Rousset trial, in Paris, exposure of slave labor in U.S.S.R., 
250 

Rubber : 

Estimated rubber production and consumption by coun- 
tries, 914 

U.S. synthetic rubber program, status, 150 

Rubber Act (1948), President’s message to Congress rec- 
ommending extension of, 149 

Rubber Study Group, International, 9th meeting, 796, 913 

Rumania: 

Peace treaty (1947), violations of human-rights clauses, 
U.S. note, submitting facsimiles of documents in 
evidence, 496 

Restriction on travel by U.S. citizens to, 736 

Ruml, Beardsley, representative of U.S. creditor groups, 
International Conference on German Debts, 461 
Rusk, Dean, Special Representative: 

Administrative agreement, with Japan, statement, 215 

Note to Katsuo Okazaki, Japanese Minister of State, 
389 
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Russell, Francis H., Director, Office of Public Affairs : 
Addresses and statements: 
“American peace crusade,” exposure of, 583 
Moral strength in U.S. foreign policy, 727 
Problems in U.S. foreign policy, 859 


Saar settlement, French Foreign Minister and German 
Chancellor to negotiate, 495 
SACEUR. See Supreme Allied Commander Europe. 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project: 
Presidential messages, texts, urging Congressional ae- 
tion to carry out 1941 agreement, and exchange of 
notes with Canada, 232, 234, 235, 719 
U.S.Canadian conferences on applications to Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, 514 
Salles, Walther Moreira, Brazilian Ambassador to U. S., 
credentials, 983 
Sanitary regulations, international, cited, 543 
Sarasin, Phot, Thai Ambassador to U. S., credentials, 983 
Sargeant, Howland H.: 
Addresses and statements: 
International information program (at War College), 
483 
Soviet cultural offensive, U.S. attitude, 535 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, 3d confer- 
ence, 202 
Western Hemisphere unity, 707 
World understanding necessary, 780 
Confirmation as Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, 
479 
Saudi Arabia: 
Financial adviser, nomination, 1018 
Monetary Agency, Saudi Arabian, establishment, 1018 
Point 4 appointment, 274 
Point 4 general agreement (1951), signed, 1018 
Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, establishment, 1018 
Sayre, Francis B.: 
Address on problems of underdeveloped areas in Asia 
and Africa, 623 
U.S. representative at 10th session, Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, 398, 435 
SC. See Security Council. 

SCAP (Supreme Commander Allied Powers, Japan). See 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B.; Clark, Gen. Mark W. 
SCAPE. See Supreme Commander, Allied Powers, 

Europe. 
Searce commodities. See Strategic materials. 
Schuman Plan. See European Coal and Steel Community. 
Schurz, Carl, award, 745 
Schurz, Carl, Memorial Foundation, address by Mr. 
Kellermann, 807, 851 
Scientific Official Conference, British Commonwealth, U.S. 
representative (Joyce), 273 
Sebald, William J., Political Adviser to SCAP (Japan) : 
Address on Japan’s role in free world, 490 
Confirmation as Ambassador to Burma, 762 
Security: 
Hearings in cases of Oliver BE. Clubb and John Carter 
Vincent, 274, 437 
Interdepartmental Committee on Internal Security, 
190 
Loyalty and Security Board, statement (Acheson), 437 
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Security controls: (U.S.), over strategic exports to Soviet 
bloc, 1082 
Security Council: 

Bacteriological warfare in Korea, Soviet charge, 1041 

Disarmament Commission, composition of, 231, 436 

Italy, admission to membership vetoed, 35, 310 

Kashmir, demilitarization of, excerpts of reports (Gra- 
ham), text of resolution (Mar. 30, 1951), and state- 
ments (Ross, Chauvel), 52, 231, 262, 712, 713, 714, 
760 

Membership, discussions, 310, 1041 

Military and relief assistance for Korea, summary, 311 

Proceedings, 231, 310, 486, 515, 600, 759, 797, 878, 917, 
1041 

Tunisian question, U.S. position on, 
(Acheson, Gross), 678, 679, 683, 799 

Security treaties: 

Australia and New Zealand, tripartite (1951), U.S. 
ratification and statements (Acheson, Dulles, Tru- 
man), 185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 658 

Japan (1951), U.S. ratification and statements (Ache- 
son, Dulles, Truman), 185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 658 

Sei Fujii v. The State of California, 959, ruling in, 744 

Sen Binay Ranjan, credentials as Indian Ambassador, 49 

Settlement of matters arising out of the war, conven- 
tion signed by Three Powers and Germany, summary, 
890, 950, 977 

SHAPE. See Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, 
Europe. 

Shipley, Ruth B., Chief of Passport Division, State De- 
partment, in defense of operations, 110 

Shipping. See Vessels. 

Simpson, Clarence Lorenzo, Liberian Ambassador to U.S., 
credentials, 778 

Snedegar, Emijean, death in plane crash in Iran, 37 

Social Commission (ECOSOC), 8th session, proceedings 
and U.S. representatives, 795, 878, 1041 

Somaliland, revenues and responsibilities, problems of, 
624, 626 

Sorenson, Frank E., designation under TCA, 762 

South Africa, Union of: 

Hearings in U.N. committee for tribes of South-West 
Africa, attitude, 625 

Indians in, treatment of, proceedings in General Assem- 
bly, 107 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Educational exchange agreement, signed, 630 
GATT, protocol on tariff concessions, signature, 758 
South Pacific Commission, 9th session, U.S. delegation, 
718 
Southeast Asia (see also Consultative Committee) : 
Communist aggression in Indochina, 1009, 1010 
U.S. policy in, address (Allison), 457 
South-West Africa, hearings in U.N. Committee, attitude 
of Union of South Africa, 625 
Sovereign immunity of foreign governments, restrictive 
rather than classical theory to be followed by Depart- 
ment of State, 984 
Spain: 

Cotton purchases from U.S. financed by Export-Import 
Bank loan, 47, 709 

Military facilities in, negotiations with U.S. for use of, 
450, 469 


statements 
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Spain—Continued 
U.S. Ambassador (Griffis), resignation, 191 
U.S. Ambassador (MacVeagh), confirmation, 351 
Sparks, Edward J., appointed Ambassador to Bolivia, 109 
Spofford, Charles M., Deputy U.S. Representative to NAC, 
resignation of, 123 
Spruance, Raymond A., confirmation as Ambassador to 
Philippines, 352 
Standardization, International Organization for, address 
(Thorp), 1036 
Standstill Creditors of Germany, American Committee for, 
representation at international conference on German 
debts, 397 
State Department: 
Appointments and confirmations: 
Allison, John M., as Assistant Secretary for Far East- 
ern Affairs, 351 
Andrews, Stanley, as Administrator, TCA, 843 
Bruce, David K. E., as Under Secretary, 351 
Corbett, Jack C., as Director of Office of Financial and 
Development Policy, 603 
Drew, Gerald A., as Director General of the Foreign 
Service, 519 
Hyde, Henry van Zile, as Director of Point 4 Health 
Staff, 351 
Locke, Edwin A., Jr., as U.S. Member of Advisory 
Commission of UNRWA, 351 
Phillips, Joseph B., as Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, 519 
Riddleberger, James W., as Director of Bureau of 
German Affairs, 843 
Sargeant, Howland H., as Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, 479 
Clubb, Oliver E., investigation of, statement (Acheson), 
437 
Dulles, John Foster, completion of assignment, ex- 
change of letters (Acheson and Dulles), 602, 603 
Loyalty and Security Board, procedure, statement 
(Acheson), 437 
Passport operations, answer to Senate criticism (Ship- 
ley), 110 
Passports, policy in regard to denial of, 919 
Publications listed, 13, 252, 257, 394, 399, 497, 603, 622, 
659, 723, 763, 842, 966 
Resignations: 
Barrett, Edward W., as Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs, 191 
Webb, James E., as Under Secretary, 191 
Security, Interdepartmental Committee on Internal, 
190 
Security, Loyalty and Security Board, 437 
Sovereign immunity of foreign governments, policy re- 
specting, 984 
U.S. International Information Administration, estab- 
lished, 151 
Vincent, John Carter, hearing before Senate subcom- 
mittee, 274 
Stone, Marshall H., article on International Mathematical 
Union, 870 
Strasbourg, France, seat of Council of Europe, 525 
Strategic materials: 
Agreement signed with U.K. for mutual assistance in, 
exchanging steel for aluminum and tin, 115, 297 
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Strategic materials—Continued 
Allocations by IMC. See International Materials 
Conference. 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency, creation, 558 
Equitable distribution of, for defense, address (Brown), 
253 
Export restrictions, Communist attitude, 447 
Interdependence of free nations for sources of supply, 
298, 403, 410, 413 
International materials, policy, article (Fleischmann), 
297 
International Materials Conference, description of ac- 
tivities, letter and testimony (Thorp), 277, 802 
Iron and steel, 1951 increased production in Western 
Germany, report (Miller), 302 
Joint communiqués on supply of, President Truman and 
Prime Minister Churchill, 84, 115 
Oil, crude, allocation of imports from Venezuela, and 
Netherlands, 92 
Rubber Act (1948), extension recommended, 149 
Tungsten, from Bolivia, 167 
Stratton, Samuel S., designation under TCA, 274 
Strauss, Anna Lord, U.S. alternate representative to 6th 
session, General Assembly, 632 
Students, exchange of. See Educational Exchange. 
Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR): 
Greek and Turkish ground and air forces of NATO, 
command of, 367 
Ridgway, Gen. Matthew B., appointment, statements 
(Truman, Acheson), 743 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers Europe (SCAPE) : 
Hisenhower, release from assignment as, correspond- 
ence with Defense Secretary (Lovett) and Standing 
Group Chairman (Ely), 614 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe (SHAPE) : 
EDC, relationship, 406, 412 
Eisenhower, release from European assignment, 614 
Establishment, 313, 315, 620 
Report of past year (Hisenhower), 572, 620 
Switzerland : 
Escape clause in trade agreement with, 148 
Free world security, contribution to, statement (Patter- 
son), 617 
Syria, comments on disarmament draft resolution, an- 
swered, statement (Jessup), 27 


Taft, Charles P., chairman, Advisory Committee on Volun- 
tary Foreign Aid, report on exports of goods and 
funds, 256 

Takeuchi, Ryuji, Chargé d’Affaires of Japan, credentials, 
687 

Tanganyika, Trusteeship Council report on, 629 

Tariff, concessions denied under Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act (1951) to countries dominated by Com- 
munism, 946 

Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on (GATT, 1947) : 

Crude oil imports from Venezuela, Netherlands, etc., 
allocation, with reduced import tax, proclamation, 
92 

Defense Production Act, contracting parties’ attitude 
on trade restrictions of, 517, 662, 663, 665, 666 

Escape clauses in, 147, 661, 663, 666 
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Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on—Continued 
Hatters’ fur, proclamation modifying U.S. tariff con- 
cession, 96, 663, 666 
Torquay protocol, signatories to: 
Denmark and U.K. (1951), 8 
Torquay protocol, supplementary concessions, signed by 
U.S., Germany, South Africa, and other contracting 
parties, 758 
Taxation, double, conventions with: 
Australia, income and estate, negotiations, 211 
Austria, income and estate, negotiations, 450 
Finland, income and estate, signed, 422 
Ireland, income and estate (1949), ratified, 8 
New Zealand (1948), entry into force, 12 
Taxation, U.S.-Japanese administrative agreement, tax 
exemption of U.S. armed forces under, 385 
Taylor, Paul B., Bureau of U. N. Affairs, report on 6th 
session of General Assembly, 632, 673 
TC. See Trusteeship Council. 
TCC. See Temporary Council Committee. 
Technical Cooperation Administration (TCA) : 
Administrator Andrews, appointment, 843 
Administrator Bennett, death, with assistants, in air- 
plane crash in Iran, 37 

Agricultural and cooperative credit, international con- 
ference, part in, 837 

Appointment of Assistant Administrator for Manage- 
ment (Martin), 966 

Foreign Service Institute orientation course, 38, 351, 
479 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs, TCA regional office 
in Latin America, 191, 428, 542, 544, 584 

Point 4 appointments, 111, 191, 218, 274, 351, 439, 479, 
603, 762 

Program Information and Reports Staff, appointment of 
director (Duncan), 603 

Relation to MSP, 404, 414 

Technical cooperation programs (see also Mutual Secu- 
rity Program) : 

Budget, U.N. advances and pledges, 624, 628 

Budget, U.S. contributions, 61, 294, 297, 624, 628, 631, 
1015 

Capital, private, role in, addresses (Johnston, Thorp), 
168, 292, 391, 747 

Consultative Committee for Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia, program, 293 

ECAFE, part in technical assistance, 293, 311 

FAO, program on technical assistance, 198, 293, 628 

IBRD, loans for technical assistance, 628 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs, part in, 191, 428, 
542, 544, 584 

International Development Advisory Board, 168 

International exchange of technological “know-how,” 
article (Fleischmann), 300 

Libya, U.N. and U.S. aid, 624 

Mutual Security Program, plans under, 404, 407, 408, 414 

Netherlands participation in, address (Queen Juliana), 
581 

OAS, coordination with U.S. program, 405 

Point 4, purpose, 729 
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Technical cooperation programs-—Continued 
Point 4 agreements signed with: 
El Salvador, 631 ; Ethiopia, 906 ; Honduras, 428 ; India, 
47, 294, 1015; Iran, 217; Jordan, 48, 334; Libya, 
218; Pakistan, 296, 1013; Saudi Arabia, 1018 
Point 4 projects with: 
American Republics, 167, 409, 542, 544; Colombia, 167 ; 
Ecuador, 390, 544; Ethiopia, 906; India, 293, 294, 
541, 1015, 1017; Iran, 541, 658, 659; Liberia, 13; 
Saudi Arabia, 1018 
U.N. aid to Pakistan, 1013 
U.N. and agencies, coordination with U.S. program, 405, 
624 
U.N. technical assistance program, contribution to 
budget of WHO, 543 
UNESCO and WHO, program in India, 293 
‘Technical cooperation programs, addresses and state- 
ments: 
Acheson, 155, 200, 465, 609, 697 
Bowles, on India, 161 
Compton, 669 
Cowen, on India, 705 
Harriman, 414, 469 
Johnston, 391, 747 
Thorp, 291, 541 
Truman, 179, 404, 407, 408, 409, 607 
Telecommunications. See Voice of America and Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union. 
Templeton, George, appointment as Chief of Motion Pic- 
tures Program (HICOG), 762 
Temporary Council Committee (TCC): 
Chairman (Harriman), 412, 575 
France, increase of defense contribution by, 534 
Germany, financial capacity, report by members of 
Executive Bureau, 423 
Report to NAC on defensive strength of NATO nations, 
and statements (Truman, Harriman, Eisenhower), 
315, 363, 368, 412, 467, 472, 575 
Territorial waters, Soviet confiscation of Japanese fishing 
craft for “violation” of, 493 
Thailand, Ambassador to U.S. (Phot Sarasin), creden- 
tials, 983 
Thomas, Elbert D., U.S. special representative for Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, 435, 601 
Thorp, Willard L., Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
India’s economic progress, 291 
International Organization for Standardization, 1036 
U.S. foreign policy, economic aspects, 739 
World health problems, review, 541 
Correspondence with Senator Ferguson, on IMC, 277 
Testimony re trade restrictions of Defense Production 
Act and of bill to limit import of products made 
from scarce materials, 800 
U.S. representative at U.S., U.K., and French conference 
on program of economic aid to Yugoslavia, 359 
Tibet, imports from, U.S. suspension of concessions on, 
1018 
Time magazine, article on Amerika not regarded as accu- 
rate by State Department, 1043 
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Tobias, Channing H.: 
Land reform, address on U.S. and U.N. activity in, 63 
U.S. alternate representative to 6th session, General 
Assembly, 632 
Tomatoes, question of trade-agreement negotiations, 829 
Tonnage measurement of ships, conference on and U.S. 
observer delegates, 997 
Torquay protocol. See under Tariffs and trade, general 
agreement on. 
Trade: 
Allocation of crude oil imports, with reduced tax, to 
Venezuela, Netherlands, ete., text of proclamation, 
92 
Canada, attitude toward U.S. customs practices, 761 
Cooperation in, address (Russell), 862 
Customs procedures, simplification of, testimony (Lin- 
der), 761 
Defense Production Act (1951), question of restrictions 
on foreign trade, exchange of notes with Italy, 518, 
660, 661, 901 
Defense Production Act (1951), recommendations 
against extension (Acheson, letter to Maybank), in 
view of protests of parties to GATT, 517 
Economic aspects of U.S. foreign policy, addresses 
(Thorp), 291, 541, 739, 1036 
Escape clauses, effect of use on U.S. foreign policy, 517, 
518, 660, 661, 737, 741, 800, 858, 900 
Europe, economic developments (1951), 313 
European Payments Union, contribution to European 
economic progress (Boochever), 732 
Expansion and world peace, address (Linder), 898 
Hungary, suspension by U.S. of concessions under treaty 
of friendship, commerce, and consular rights (1925), 
946, 1019 
International Trade Classification, Working Party on, 
U.S. delegation and agenda, 109 
Mexico, mutual increase with U.S., address (Miller), 499 
Peaceful goods, U.S. not opposed to trade in, statement 
(Lubin), 1033 
Restrictions under Defense Production Act and under 
bill to limit import of products made from scarce 
materials, testimony (Thorp), 800 
Restrictive business practices, U.N. committee on, pur- 
pose and proceedings, 259, 311 
Security controls over trade with Soviet bloc, 650, 901, 
1032 
Trade Agreements Extension Act. See Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act. 
Tuna from Peru, proposed increase in U.S. import duty, 
and statement (Acheson), 352, 821 
U.S. relations with Latin America, address (Miller), 208 
World Trade Week, statement (Acheson), 863 
Trade agreement with Venezuela, negotiations for supple- 
mentary, 631 
Trade Agreements, Interdepartmental Committee on: 
Report on escape clauses in trade agreements, 143 
Tomatoes, proposal to regularize marketings, 829 
Trade Agreements Extension Act (1951): 
Escape clauses, increasing use, British aide-mémoire 
protesting, and U.S. reply, 737, 858, 900 
Proclamation modifying U.S. tariff concession on hat- 
ters’ fur, under provisions of, 96, 663, 737 
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Trade Agreements Extension Act (1951)—Continued 

Report to Congress pursuant to, on escape clauses in 
trade agreements, 143 

Suspension of tariff concessions to Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, U.S.S.R., and Tibet, 
946, 1018 

Trade Agreements Program, Reciprocal, background, 899 

Trapnell, Edward R., appointment as Executive Secretary 
to Internal Security Subcommittee, 190 

Travel Congress, Inter-American, 4th, U.S. delegation to, 
637 

Travel restrictions: 

Soviet officials in U.S., note from Secretary Acheson to 
Ambassador Panyushkin, 451 

U.S. citizens, restriction on travel to U.S.S.R. and satel- 
lite countries, 452, 736 

U.S. officials in U.S.S.R., summary of regulations, with 
map, 452 

Treaties: 

Executive agreements, text of S. J. Res. 122 to impose 
limitations on, memorandum (Truman), and testi- 
mony (Bruce), 952, 953 

Multilateral agreements, multilateral, status (1951), 
U.N. table, 103 

Negotiations, new methods in Japanese peace settlement, 
address (Allison), 689 

Non-self-executing, superseded by domestic legislation, 
744 

Supreme law of the land, article (Myers), 371 

Treaties, agreements, etc.: 

Administrative agreement with Japan, signature, state- 
ment (Rusk) at negotiations, text, and exchange of 
notes, 215, 382, 389 

Agricultural workers, with Mexico, extension, 359, 500, 
985 

Arbitration Tribunal, charter annexed to convention on 
relations between Three Powers and Germany, 889, 
950, 977 

Armed forces, foreign, in Germany, rights and obliga- 
tions of, signature and summary of convention be- 
tween Three Powers and Germany, 887, 891 

Austrian state treaty delayed by U.S.S.R., note from 
Austrian Treaty Deputies, and identic U.S., French, 
and U.K. notes to U.S.S.R., with draft text, 160, 326, 
379, 448, 778 

Bacteriological methods of warfare, Geneva protocol 
(1925), Soviet attitude toward, statement (Gross), 
1041 

Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground, agreement with 
U.K. for extension of, signed, 166 

Boundary waters treaty with U.K. (1909), respecting 
Canada, U.S. to cooperate with Canada in referring 
St. Lawrence seaway project to International Joint 
Commission, exchange of notes, 232, 514, 719 

Boundary waters treaty with U.K. (1909), U.S.-Cana- 
dian advisory boards on pollution of waters estab- 
lished, 428 

Boundary waters treaty with U.K. (1909), water level 
in Great Lakes, reference to IJC, 903, 904, 905 

Brussels agreement (1947) on conflicting claims to Ger- 
man enemy assets, 746, 821 

Brussels Pact (1948), cited, 523, 626 
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Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 
Commercial agreement with Soviet Union (1935, 1987), 
background, 769 
Consular convention with Ireland (1950), protocol, 
signed, 427 
Contractual agreements between Three Powers and 
Germany, reparations out of current production not 
to be claimed by U.S., U.K., and France, 979 
Contractual agreements between Three Powers and 
Germany, signature, statements (McCloy, Ache- 
son), and summary, 857, 887, 888, 931, 971 
Contractual agreements between Three Powers and 
Germany, transmittal to Senate, letters (Truman, 
Acheson), and testimony (Acheson, Bruce, Mc- 
Cloy), 947, 949, 971, 9738, 974 
Convention on relations between Three Powers and 
Germany, signature, statements (Acheson, Me- 
Cloy), summary, and transmittal to Senate, 887, 
888, 947, 949, 971, 976 
Cultural relations, convention for promotion of inter- 
American (1936), exchange of students, 667, 1023 
Death of missing persons, entry into force (1952) of 
convention on declaration of, 49 
Double taxation conventions with: 
Australia, income and estate, negotiations, 211 
Austria, income and estate, negotiations, 450 
Finland, income and estate, signed, 422 
Ireland, income and estate (1949), ratified, 8 
New Zealand, income (1948), entry into force, 12 
Economic coordination, with Korea, signature, 943 
Educational exchange agreement with South Africa, 
signed, 630 
European Defense Community, tripartite declaration 
by U.S., U.K., and France, text and statements 
(Acheson), 895, 897, 933, 951, 972 
Finance convention between Three Powers and Ger- 
many, signature and summary, 887, 893, 950, 977 
Fisheries of North Pacific, convention, U.S., Canada, 
Japan, and protocol, draft texts and signature, 343, 
436, 830, 1022 
Friendship, commerce, and consular rights, with 
Hungary (1925), U.S. suspension of concessions 
under, 946, 1019 
Friendship, commerce, and navigation (1951), treaties 
before Senate with Colombia, Denmark, Ethiopia, 
Greece, and Israel, testimony (Linder), 881 
GATT, signatories to Torquay protocol and signatories 
to supplementary concessions to Torquay protocol, 
8, 758 
German peace treaty (proposed), statements (Ache- 
son), Soviet draft and notes, and text of identic 
replies by U.S., U.K., and France, 530, 531, 532, 650, 
777, 817, 819 
Great Lakes, promotion of safety on, by means of radio, 
agreement with Canada, signed, 338 
Inter-American cultural relations, convention for pro- 
motion of (1936), exchange of students, 667, 1023 
Japan, treaty of peace (art. 22), Japanese acceptance 
of compulsory jurisdiction of International Court of 
Justice, 12 
Lease of naval and air bases in Caribbean (1941), agree- 
ment with U.K., negotiations for release by U.S. 
of areas for agricultural use, 833 
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Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 

Lend-lease settlement with U.S.S.R., status of vessels 
transferred by U.S. under, correspondence (Know- 
land, Acheson), 879 

Lend-lease settlement with U.S.S.R., U.S. proposal for 
adjudication by International Court of Justice, ex- 
change of notes with U.S.S.R., 86, 87, 88 

Migrant labor agreement, with Mexico (1951), exten- 
sion, 359, 500, 985 

Military-assistance agreements: 

Brazil, signature, 47, 93, 450 

Chile, signature, 168, 630 

Colombia, signature, 168, 709 

Cuba, signature, 211, 450 

Ecuador, signature and text, 168, 336, 391 

Iran, continuance of supplies, 238, 746 

Mexico, negotiations, 211 

Peru, signature, 93, 336 

Spain, negotiations for use of facilities, 450 

Uruguay, negotiations, 630 

Missing persons, convention on declaration of death, 
entry into force, 49 

Multilateral conventions and agreements deposited 
with U.N., status (1951), table, 103 

Mutual assistance in raw materials, with U.K., signed, 
exchanging steel for aluminum and tin, 115, 297 

Mutual defense treaty, with Philippines (1951), Sen- 
ate ratification and statements (Acheson, Dulles, 
Truman), 185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 658 

Navigation dues, exemption of pleasure craft, ex- 
change of notes with Cuba, 11 

North Atlantic Treaty, protocol guaranteeing support 
to EDC, signature, text, letters of transmittal 
(Truman, Acheson), and statements (Acheson, 
Bruce), 895, 896, 932, 947, 949, 972, 973 

North Pacific Fisheries, convention and protocol, with 
Canada and Japan, draft texts and signature, 343, 
346, 830, 1022 

Organization of American States, charter of (1948), 
entry into force, 9 

Peace and security treaties with Japan (1951), U.S. 
ratification, proclamation, and entry into force, 491, 
658, 687, 688 

Peace treaty with Rumania (1947), U.S. charges Ru- 
mania with violation of human-rights provisions, 
text of U.S. note, with facsimiles of documents as 
evidence, 496 

Point 4 agreements signed with: 

El Salvador, 631; Ethiopia, 906; Honduras, 428; 
India, 47, 294, 1015; Iran, 217; Jordan, 48, 334; 
Libya, 218; Pakistan, 296, 1013 ; Saudi Arabia, 1018 

Radio, inter-American agreement, enters into force, 500 

Radio equipment, convention with Canada, ratification, 
905 

Reimbursement of U.S. for logistical support of Nether- 
lands forces in Korea, agreement with Nether- 
lands, signature, 831 

Relations between Three Powers and Germany, signa- 
ture of convention, statements (Acheson, McCloy), 
summary, and transmittal to Senate, 887, 888, 947, 
949, 971, 976 
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Treaties, agreements, etc.—Continued 
Rights and obligations of foreign forces in Germany, 
between Three Powers and Germany, summary, 887, 
891, 950, 977 
Road traffic convention (1949), enters into force, 359, 
545 
Roosevelt-Litvinov agreement (1933), with U.S.S.R., 
Soviet charge of U.S. violation of, statements 
(Gross, Mansfield), 28, 32 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project (1941, not 
ratified), President’s message to Congress, and 
exchange of notes with Canada, texts, 232, 234, 235, 
514, 719 
Security treaty, with Australia and New Zealand 
(1951), U.S. Senate approval and ratification, state- 
ments (Acheson, Truman), 185, 186, 212, 314, 491, 
658 
Security treaty, with Japan (1951). See Peace. 
Settlement of matters arising out of war, convention 
signed by Three Powers and Germany, summary, 
890, 950, 977 
Sino-Soviet treaty (1945), text of General Assembly 
resolution (Feb. 1) charging Soviet violation of, 
and statement (Cooper), 177, 219, 220, 635 
Trade-agreement concessions, suspended by U.S. on im- 
ports from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, and U.S.S.R., 946, 947, 1018 
Trade agreement with Venezuela, negotiations for sup- 
plementary, 631 
Treaty Developments, U.S., 6th release, 967 
Trieste, Free Territory of, Zone A, tripartite communiqué 
and memorandum of understanding between U.S., 
U.K., and Italy, 585, 779 
Tripartite Commission on German Debts, activities, 206, 
378, 397, 461 
Truman, Harry S., President: 
Addresses, statements, etc. : 
Atomic-powered submarine, keel laying, 1007 
Clark, Gen. Mark W., appointment to Far East and 
U.N. Commands, 743 
Courier, dedication ceremony, 421 
Czechoslovakia, anniversary of fall, 394 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 10th anniversary, 
584 
Japanese peace treaty and Pacific security treaties, 
U.S. ratification and entry into force, 658, 687 
King George VI, eulogy on, 248 
Korean armistice, proposals by U.N. Command on 
three issues, 787 
NAT, 3d anniversary of signing, 568 
Netherlands relations with U.S., 613 
OAS, anniversary, 667 
Point 4 program, significance, 607 
Repatriation, forced, of prisoners, 787 
Ridgway, appointment as SACEUR, 743 
West Point, 847 


Correspondence: 
Admiral McCormick, appointment as Supreme Allied 
Commander, Atlantic, 248 
Congressional committees, identic letters re: 
Battle Act, aid to Netherlands under, 720 
Mutual Security Act (1951), procedures, 317, 555, 
602 
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Truman, Harry S.—Continued 

Correspondence—Continued 

Congressional committees—Continued 
St. Lawrence Seaway project, 719 

Executive agencies, memorandum re treaty-making 
powers, 952 

Executive agencies, re Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee, 190 

Senator Barkley and Speaker Rayburn, re extension of 
emergency powers, 641 

Senator Barkley and Speaker Rayburn, re funds for 
UNICEF, 477 

Senators Fulbright, McMahon, and Sparkman, on 
European federation, 275 

Economic Report to Congress, excerpts, 182 

Emergency powers, identic letters to President of Sen- 
ate and Speaker requesting extension, 641 

Executive Orders. See Executive Orders. 

Joint communiqués with Prime Minister Churchill, 

83, 115 
Messages to Congress: 

Annual message, 79 

Budget, excerpt, 179 

Contractual agreements with Germany, transmittal 
to Senate, 947 

Immigration from Communist-dominated areas, aid 
to escapees under Mutual Security Act, 551 

Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 4th and final 
semiannual report, 312 

Mutual Security Program, 179, 312, 315, 403, 471 

Puerto Rican Constitution, recommending approval, 
721 

Rubber Act (1948), extension recommended, 149 

St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 232 

Trade-agreement escape clauses, report, 143 

Presidential mission to Korea, 602 

Proclamations. See Proclamations. 

U.S.-U.K. agreement on scarce materials and Atlantic 
Command, joint communiqués with Churchill, 115, 
116 

Truman Doctrine, cited, 728, 775 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, administration of, 
U.S. annual report to Trusteeship Council, 66, 601, 627 

Trust territories: 

Ewe and Togoland, U.N. committee proceedings, 75, 625 

List of, 966 

Problems of underdeveloped areas in Asia and Africa, 
address (Sayre), 623 

Tanganyika, Trusteeship Council, report on, 629 

Western Samoa, Trusteeship Council mission to, 627 

Trusteeship Council (TC): 

Fourth Committee, U.N., criticism of French, South 
African, and British rule over dependent people, 
625 

Pacific Islands, Trust Territory of, U.S. annual report 
to TC on administration of, excerpt, 66, 601, 627 

Petitions, Standing Committee on, 75, 435, 601 

States members, 966 

10th and 11th sessions, proceedings, and U.S. delegation, 
398, 435, 601, 918, 965 

Underdeveloped areas, question of independence with- 
out revenues and abilities, 626, 627 

U.S. representative (Sayre), address, 623 
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Tuna: 
Question of increase of duty, article (Linder), 352 
U.S. bill proposing increased import duty, statement 
(Acheson), on Peruvian protest, 821 
Tunisia, discussion in Security Council: 
Correspondence by Secretary Acheson with Representa- 
tive Javits, 799 


U.S. position on autonomy, statements (Acheson, 
Gross), 678, 679, 683 
Turkey: 
Economic situation and defense program, MSP state- 
ment, 319 


Mutual Security Program, part in, 469, 472 

NAT, accession to, U.S. support of (Acheson), entry 
of protocol into force, and statements (Webb, 
Erkin), 140, 306, 334 

NATO, ground and air forces of, under command of 
SACEUR, 367 

Palestine refugees, sponsorship of General Assembly 
resolution for relief of, 177, 226 

U.S. Ambassador (McGhee), confirmation and address 
at Istanbul, on partnership with U.S., 352, 774 

Turnage, William, designation under TCA, 297 


U.K. See United Kingdom. 
U.N. See United Nations. 
Underdeveloped areas in Asia and Africa: 
Address by U.N. representative on TC (Sayre), 623 
‘Independence, without revenues or defense, question 
of stability, 626 
Unemployment in U.S., statements (Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Lubin), in answer to Soviet statements, 1027, 1032, 
1035 
UNESCO. See U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. 
UNICEF. See International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (U.S.S.R.) : 
Aggression, draft resolution defining, text, and U.S. 
statement (Maktos), 131, 135 
Austrian state treaty delayed by U.S.S.R., exchange 
of notes, by Soviet chargé at London with Austrian 
Treaty Deputies, and identic U.S., French, and 
U.K. notes to U.S.S.R., with draft text, 160, 326, 
327, 379, 448, 778 
Berlin, interference with Allied patrols on road from 
West Germany, 820, 902 
Chinese representation in U.N., protest, 435, 635 
Collective Measures Committee, proposal in U.N. to 
abolish, text, 47 
Cultural offensive, U.S. response, address (Sargeant), 
535 
Disarmament, Soviet proposals and draft texts, 24, 25, 
126, 127, 138, 515, 635 
Disarmament Commission, Soviet attitude, addresses 
(Cohen), 504, 753, 759, 912, 1029 
Economic conference at Moscow, subsequent to World 
Peace Council’s resolution, 447, 901 
“Germ warfare” charges against U.N. forces in Korea, 
attitude, 506, 515, 516, 649, 1030 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 


German elections, Soviet attitude toward U.N. Commis- 
sion’s investigation of conditions, statement 
(Cooper), notes from U.N. Commission to General 
Chuikov, and exchange of notes between U.S.S.R. 
and Three Powers, 54, 58, 350, 530, 600, 620, 634, 
650, 817 

German peace treaty (proposed), statements (Ache- 
son), Soviet draft and notes, and text of identic 
replies by U.S., U.K., and France, 530, 531, 532, 650, 
777, 817, 819 

German unification, attitude, 377, 531, 563, 651, 817, 
857 

Greek question in U.N., Soviet charge against Greece 
of inhumanity, and against U.S. and U.K. of in- 
tervention, 288, 290 

Human Rights Commission, Soviet caricature of human 
rights in U.S., statement in U.N. (Mrs. Roose- 
velt), 1026 

Interference in internal affairs of states, Soviet charge 
in U.N. against Mutual Security Act, statements 
(Gross, Mansfield), 28, 32, 128, 635 

Interference with traffic to Berlin, identic notes to 
General Chuikov, 820, 902 

Italy’s admission to U.N., Soviet attitude, 35, 310 

Japanese-Soviet relations upon ratification of peace 
treaty, letter (Acheson to Wiley), and statement 
(MacArthur), 355, 356 

Korean armistice, proposal that Security Council act 
on, text, 46, 47, 74 

Lend-lease status of vessels transferred by U.S. under, 
correspondence (Knowland, Acheson), 879 

Lend-lease settlement, U.S. proposal for adjudication by 
International Court of Justice, exchange of notes, 
86, 87, 88 

Mutual Security Act (1951), Soviet charges of U.S. in- 
terference in internal affairs, 28, 32, 128, 635 

Obstructionism, policy of, statements (Jessup, Ache- 
son), 264, 648 

“Peace offensive,” exposure of, statement (Acheson), 
666 

Prague communiqué, excerpts, 565 

Prisoners of War, U.N. Ad Hoc Commission on, Soviet 
participation in, exchange of notes with U.S., 90, 228 

Resistance to oppression in U.S.S.R. and satellite areas, 
a year’s review, 84 

Slave-labor camp songs broadcast by VOA, 778 

Trade offers, insincerity of, address (Acheson), 650 

Trade policy of Soviet bloc, remarks (Linder, Lubin), 
901, 1032 

Travel restrictions, Soviet officials in U.S., and U.S. 
citizens in U.S.S.R. and satellites, 451, 452, 736 

Treaties, agreements, etc. : 

Chinese-Soviet treaty (1945), Soviet violation of, U.S. 
statement (Cooper), and text of General Assembly 
resolution (Feb. 1), 177, 219, 220, 635 

Commercial agreement with U.S., (1935, 1937), back- 
ground, 769 

Geneva protocol (1925) on bacteriological methods of 
warfare, Soviet charges of violation by U.N. forces, 
911, 1041 

Trade-agreement concessions suspended by U.S., 947, 
1019 
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Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—Continued 


U.N. membership, admission of states, attitude, 35, 310 

U.S. Ambassador (Kennan), confirmation and state- 
ment, 479, 643 

U.S. Ambassador (Kirk), resignation, 352 

U.S. information program, effectiveness behind Iron 
Curtain, article (Sargeant), 487 

VOA filter combats Soviet jamming, 534 

World revolution, statement by Red officer, 861 

Yugoslavia, aggressive activities of Soviet bloc against, 
General Assembly resolution (Dec. 14, 1951), and 
statements (Cooper, Allen), 62, 380 


United Kingdom: 


Anglo-American unity, address before Congress 
(Churchill), 116 

Armed forces, draft of working paper sponsored by 
U.K., France, and U.S. proposing limitations of, 907, 
910 

Armed forces to be maintained in Europe, tripartite 


declarations, 325, 897 
Atlantic Command, NATO, joint communiqué 


(Churchill, Truman), 116 

Austrian state treaty delayed by U.S.S.R., note from 
Austrian Treaty Deputies, and identic U.K., U.S., 
and French notes to U.S.S.R., with draft text, 160, 
326, 327, 379, 448, 778 

British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, 
U.S. representative (Joyce), 273 

Churchill, Winston, Prime Minister, visit to U.S., 83, 
115 

Disarmament. See Disarmament Commission. 

Economic situation and defense program, MSP state- 
ment, 318 

Escape clauses of trade agreements, U.K. aide-mémoire 
protesting increased U.S. use of, and statement 
(Acheson), 737 

European Defense Community, relation to NATO, tri- 
partite communiqué, with U.S. and France, and 
quadripartite communiqué, with German Chan- 
cellor, 325, 412 

European federation, attitude, 526 

German elections, free, investigation of conditions for, 
text of tripartite resolution by U.K., U.S., and 
France, and statements (Cooper), 54, 55, 58, 350, 
600, 817 

German peace treaty (proposed), statements (Ache- 
son), Soviet draft and notes, and text of identic 
replies by U.K., U.S., and France, 530, 531, 532, 650, 
777, 817, 819 

Gross national product and defense expenditures, table, 
424 

Insecticides, Working Party on, established, 272 

Iranian oil dispute, developments, (1951), 314 

King George VI, eulogy on (Acheson, Truman), 248 

Malaya, Anglo-American solidarity of purpose, state- 
ment (Acheson), 427 

Palestine refugees, sponsorship of General Assembly 
resolution for relief, 138, 177, 226 

Polish veterans in, issuance of immigration visas to, 
under Displaced Persons Act, 121 

Soviet interference with traffic to Berlin, U.K., U.S., 
and French identic notes to General Chuikov, 820, 
902 
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United Kingdom—Continued 
Strategic materials, joint communiqué 
Truman), 115 
Trade, exchange of aide-mémoire on increasing use of 
escape clauses in trade agreements, 737, 858 
Treaties, agreements, etc.: 
Bahamas Long Range Proving Ground, agreement 
with U.S. for extension of, signed, 166 
Contractual agreements between Three Powers and 
Germany, signature, and statements re reparations, 
887, 979 
European Defense Community, tripartite declaration 
concerning, text and statements (Acheson), 895, 
897, 933, 951, 972 
Lease of naval and air bases, with U.S. (1941), nego- 
tiations for release by U.S. of area for agricultural 
use, 833 
Mutual assistance in raw materials, with U.S., signed, 
exchanging steel for aluminum and tin, 115, 297 
North Atlantic Treaty, protocol, guaranteeing support 
to EDC, signature and text, 895, 896 
Torquay protocol (1951), signed, 8 
Trieste, Zone A of Free Territory of, tripartite commu- 
niqué and memorandum of understanding with U.S. 
and Italy, 585, 779 
U.N. Fourth Committee, criticism voiced of British rule 
in British Honduras, Cyprus, and Yemen, 625 
U.S. support of defense program, allotment to U.K. of 
Mutual Security funds, letters (Harriman to Con- 
gress), 236, 237 
Yugoslavia, program of economic aid, discussed by 
U.K., U.S., and French representatives, 359, 746 
United Nations (for U.N. organs and specialized agencies, 
see specific bodies, General Assembly, International 
Court of Justice, etc.) : 
Budget for U.N. programs and for specialized agencies, 
U.S. part in, 61, 310, 675 
Chinese representation, U.N. proceedings, 435, 635 
Collective Measures Committee. See Collective Meas- 
ures Committee. 
Commission to Investigate Conditions for Free Elections 
in Germany. See U.N. Commission. 
Disarmament Commission. See Disarmament Commis- 
sion. 
Documents listed, 20, 102, 127, 346, 434, 462, 500, 519, 640, 
755, 792, 839, 876, 916, 1028 
Fourth Committee, criticism voiced of rule by France, 
South Africa, and U.K. over dependent peoples, 625 
“Germ warfare” charges. See “Germ warfare.” 
German elections. See U.N. Commission To Investigate 
Conditions for Free. 
Information, Subcommission on Freedom of, 5th ses- 
sion, proceedings, 435, 508, 516, 1041 
International Law Commission, report on reservations 
to multilateral conventions, statement (Cohen), 71 
International Refugee Organization (IRO), plans for 
liquidation, 50 
Italy’s application for membership, support by U.S., 
statements (Gross), 35, 310 
Japanese contributions, address (Sebald), 493 
Korea. See Korea. 
Land reform, statement (Tobias), and ECOSOC, FAO, 
and ECAFE programs, 63, 311 


(Churchill, 
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United Nations—Continued 
Legislation, international, progress under, 697 
Peace Observation Commission. See Peace Observation 
Commission. 
Prisoners of War, Ad Hoc Commission on, 90, 228, 349 
Restrictive business practices, committee on, proceed- 
ings, 259, 311 
Technical assistance conference, 2d, 310 
Technical assistance programs, contributions by U.S. 
and U.N. agencies, 198, 293, 310, 405, 543, 624, 628, 
1013 
Treaties and agreements, multilateral, status (1951), 
table, 103 
U.N. Command Operations in Korea. See under Korea. 
United Nations Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, 
90, 228, 349 
United Nations Charter, ruling by Supreme Court (Calif.) 
on relation to domestic legislation, 744 
United Nations Commission To Investigate Conditions for 
Free Elections in Germany: 
German proposal for, 377, 567, 651 
Resolution of General Assembly (Dec. 19, 1951), state- 
ments (Cooper), and letters from U.N. Commission 
to HICOM and to Soviet Control Commission, 54, 
55, 58, 310, 350, 600 
Soviet attitude, summary and statement (Acheson), 620, 
634, 650 
Three Powers and U.S.S.R., exchange of notes, 530, 531, 
817, 819 
United Nations Day (Oct. 24), observance, 591, 592 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO): 
Copyright specialists, of 6th General Conference of, 
draft of universal copyright convention, 136 
Council of Europe, relation to, 524 
Technical assistance programs in India, 293 
U.S. National Commission for, 3d conference, 202 
United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, relation 
to liquidation of IRO, 460, 529 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund, 
477, 760, 962, 963 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) : 
U.S. contribution to, 683 
Voluntary contributions, negotiations authorized, 260 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA): 
Advisory Commission, U.S. member (Locke), 351 
General Assembly resolution (Jan. 26), text, and state- 
ment (Jessup), 177, 224, 226, 635 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
(UNSCOB), termination, 283, 284, 290 
United States Advisory Commission on Information, 5th 
report to Congress, cited, 338 
United States Committee for German Corporate Dollar 
Bonds, 461, 821 
United States foreign policy, general statements on: 
Acheson, Secretary, review of past year, 3, 647 
Fisher, Adrian, formulation, 2438, 618 
Marshall, Charles B., of Policy Planning Staff, 415, 698 
United States Foreign Service—A Oareer for Young 
Americans, excerpts, 549, 582 
United States gross national product and defense expendi- 
tures, table, 424 
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United States High Commissioner for Germany (HICOG). 
See Germany. 

United States Information and Educational Exchange 
Program (USIE), cited, 483 

United States International Information Administration. 
See International Information. 

United States National Commission for UNESCO, 3d 
national conference, address (Sargeant), 202 

United States-Panama claims convention, cited, 544 

United States special representative in Europe and U.S. 
permanent representative to NAC, posts combined, 
615 

United States voluntary exports for relief and rehabili- 
tation, report, 256 

Uniting-for-peace resolution (Nov. 3, 1950), authority for 
Peace Observation Commission’s establishment of 
Balkan Subcommission, 283, 286, 634, 677, 678, 682 
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